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an apprenticeship after the great fire in San Francisco, 
was immediately appointed to take charge of the relief 
corps. The acting governor of the Commonwealth and 
the mayor of Boston were on duty until midnight, pro- 
viding with the help of such men as Major Henry L. Hig- 
ginson and others for relief of every kind. ‘The wind that 
fanned the fire made human effort useless in the burning 
district, and yet the same providence that rode upon the 
whirlwind was concerned in the outflowing of quick 
sympathy and ample generosity. In some way God was 
in the wind and in the fire as much as in the still small 
voice in the hearts of his children. 


& 


THE present writer has seen persons affected by 
disease who, under the manipulation of Dr. Newton, 
once famous in Boston as a healer, threw away their 
crutches, cast off their infirmities, and, in the exuber- 
ance of joy,even danced to show how complete was the 
miracle of healing which had been effected in the pres- 
ence of many witnesses. We have also seen the crutches 
and other evidences of infirmity left in a church ona 
holy hill up which the sick had painfully climbed, offer- 
ing prayers for recovery at the stations of the cross. In 
a Grecian temple were displayed the votive offerings 
of those who offered prayers and escaped shipwreck. 
A sceptical bystander asked, ‘‘Where are the offerings 
of those who prayed and were drowned?” ‘The test of 
any system of healing, whether with drugs or medicine 
for the mind, after the novelty wears off, is found in the 
comparison of the numbers who seem to be cured, with 
those who evidently are not relieved. This sifting 
process is always going on. 


ad 


NOTHING is more surprising, to any one brought up 
under the old belief that all religions except the Chris- 
tian are false religions, than to find the people of China and 
India lamenting the danger of losing, or the loss of, their 
ancient ideals. The Indian Messenger cites among passing 
types of piety the kind called Vatragya. This had two 
sides. It meant the triumph of the spirit over the flesh, 
and, wrongly taken, led to asceticism and contempt for 
society; but, taken in its good sense, it led to a supreme 
indifference to all the pomp and show, the shallow, 
frivolous, and specious pageantry of life, and led the 
people to be content with natural and unostentatious 
living. The claim is made that once in India there were 
many who showed the beauty of this noble life in which 
the real things only were cherished, and nothing was 
wasted on the fashion and follies of the passing hour. 
There was once a ‘‘remnant’’ only of those who were 
content with the real things which tend to usefulness and 
happiness. Let us hope that the remnant in our country 
will increase until it becomes the overruling influence to 
make society sane, wholesome, simple, and happy. 


rd 


If we know what we want in State and Church, in 
social life and business affairs, and know how we can get 
what we want, or need, or ought to have, we need not 
be greatly disturbed about names. Now in the United 
States there are a few things that the majority are 
agreed upon, and will maintain through thick and thin 
to the happy end of all our controversies and struggles. 
The family, as the unit of social life, will be maintained. 
The right to labor, to take the wages of labor, and to 
maintain as private property whatever one has honestly 
earned, will be defended and established. Liberty to 
change his habitation and to work for whom he pleases, 
when and where he pleases, directly for his own benefit or 
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in the employ of others, the similar rights of all other men 
being allowed and defended, will remain to each citizen a 
result of past battles for liberty too valuable to be surren- 
dered. These and similar necessities in a well-ordered com- 
munity being granted, provided, and defended, all ques- 
tions concerning the relations of the government to the 
individual and the supply to the needs of the people 
may be settled as they arise each one on its merits, with 
manifest gain to the stability of our institutions and the 
welfare of the people. 


Easter. 


Many years before the dawn of Christianity an Eastern 
poet wrote a wonderful passage descriptive of the omni- 
presence of God and his intimate relation to the life 
and thought of every living thing. First came the over- 
powering thought of God besetting him behind and 
before, and laying upon his mind and heart and conscience 
the weight of his compelling hand. The thought was 
overwhelming, and at times the sense of the Eternal 
Presence was terrifying. 

The imagination of the poet ranged throughout the 
universe, among things visible and invisible, seeking for 
a place where his reason would say that God was not, 
and where a man might do what he pleased without 
consciousness of being in the solemn presence of 
Deity. But his thought could find no resting-place 
or shelter for the soul seeking to escape the scrutiny 
of Infinite Wisdom. Whether in heaven above or in 
the mysterious realm beneath: the visible world, in the 
uttermost parts of the sea or in the darkest night, his 
swift-winged imagination could not outstrip the thought 
of God, who was everywhere present and all-seeing. 

They tell us that the ancient Hebrews had no definite 
belief in immortality, and certainly the Old Testament 
scriptures are strangely silent on the subject, although 
there are here and there flashes of insight and expressions 
which indicate that, however great their repulsion from 
the pagan belief in the immortal gods and men, they 
were not without thoughts of their own concerning 
the possibilities of life. Certainly the man who wrote 
the One Hundred and Thirty-ninth Psalm had within his 
own mind all the materials for a definite judgment and 
belief in the survival, whether in heaven or hell or the 
most distant parts of the world, of those who were the 
constant subjects of the infinite love and wisdom. All 
the elements of belief in immortality are present in the 
passage we have cited. 

Long before the first Christian Easter dawned the 
world of men had found occasion for rejoicing in the 
beneficent changes of the seasons, which, as the spring- 
time came, brought them food and gladness. Out of 
the experience of their daily lives had come cause for 
rejoicing in a providence as wide as the earth, as gen- 
erous as the bountiful heavens,and as beneficent as the 
Father of lights from whom descended every good and 
perfect gift. 

In the fulness of time the thought of God and the im- 
mortal life, which in the Wisdom of Solomon had be- 
come an enlightened belief, attached itself to the mem- 
ory of Jesus and the definite assurance which had found 
a place in the hearts and minds of a small band of Chris- 
tian disciples then setting out for the spiritual conquest 
of the Roman Empire. We need not to-day trouble 
otfrselves with doubts, questions, and arguments con- 
cerning what happened at the open grave, which in the 
records follows the story of the cross upon which Jesus 
died. It was but a generation ago that even some of © 
our most devout and well-trained ministers of religion 
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declared that, if we took away the story of the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, they would have no proof of im- 
mortality. But the wider thought of God and his provi- 
dence, and the growing belief in the immortal life which 
came out of immemorial antiquity, have in our day shed 
a flood of light upon the destiny of mankind, and made 
even the most devout believer take the attitude of the 
apostle Paul, who cited the case of the resurrection 
of Jesus as only an individual instance of universal law. 
The crude doubts and acrid criticisms of the rationalis- 
tic agnostics of a few years ago have already faded away, 
or rather they have become the buds and blossoms of a 
nobler faith in man and a deeper trust in God. 

Nothing is ever invented by one generation which is 
altogether strange to those who have gone before. The 
main stream of the religious life of the liberal churches 
to-day flows into them out of Protestant orthodoxy 
which, in turn, derives the bulk of its faith and hope 
from the medizval Church of Rome, through which came 
the impulse derived from the early Christians. But 
they in turn were at first scarcely conscious that they 
were not still of the elect because they were Hebrews 
of the seed of Abraham. Even Jesus himself, as the 
report at Nazareth, where the first sermon was preached, 
tells us, made the burden of the message of the Son of 
Man on that Sabbath day the proclamation of liberty 
given to the world by the prophet Isaiah. In fulfilment 
and not in destruction of that which went before he 
spoke his word, lived his life, and left his testimony to 
the world. The stream of faith is now so wide and the 
sources of it so many that even the most determined 
sceptic can scarcely put himself outside the main current 
of trust which comes to expression on Easter Sunday, 
and connects itself with the memory the Son of Man, 
who was full of grace and truth. The assurances are 
so noble, the evidences so ancient, the atmosphere of the 
season so genial and humane, that one must be a churl 
or a recluse who cannot find something in the Easter 
festival to meet his own mood of natural gladness and 
add to it'something of the light and joy which come 
from the eternal hope and the glimpse of a bountiful life 
in which, in all imaginable ways, there will come fulfil- 
ment of the promise and potency revealed in the present 
life. 


Trreligious Interruptions. 


In “One Word More” Browning tells us that Dante 
“once prepared to paint an angel’’; but ‘‘certain people 
of importance”’ broke in upon him, and so, much to the 
poet’s. and the world’s regret, we can never see that 
angel he might have wrought. 

Perhaps the very serious power of interruptions, and 
what we may call their irreligiousness, has been too 
little appreciated. Florence Nightingale recognized the 
possible harm done to an invalid by making any abrupt 
change in his condition. ‘‘You may suffocate him by 
giving him his food suddenly; but, if you rub his lips 
gently with a spoon, and thus attract his attention, he 
will swallow the food with perfect safety. Thus it is 
with the brain.” Miss Nightingale adds acutely, “I 
have never know persons who exposed themselves for 
years to constant interruption who did not muddle away 
their intellects by it at last.” 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in ‘‘The Intellectual Life,” 
presents the subject strongly. Suppose, he says in sub- 
stance, one has just read the ‘‘Apology of Socrates,” and 
has made a vivid mental picture of the scene —the liquid 
clearness of the Grecian sky; the Attic stage filled by 
those charming, quick-witted, but fickle, Athenians; the 
base judges, with their conventional religiosity; and 
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before them, one plain, homely man, with the light of 
the spirit in his eyes. Now the door-bell rings, the book- 
agent advances: whither has fled the glory and the 
dream? ‘‘People think,’’ says Mr. Hamerton, ‘“‘that an 
interruption is merely the unhooking of an electric chain, 
and that the current will flow when the chain is hooked 
on again, just as it did before. To the intellectual and 
imaginative student an interruption is not that, it is 
the destruction of a picture.” 

Many have been the just complaints of the annoy- 
ance caused by the people who come late to concerts, 
where perhaps some celestial strain of Beethoven, some 
thrilling dramatic passage from Wagner is shattered, 
like a beautiful crystal, by the clatter and chatter of, 
we will not say wicked, but certainly very thoughtless 
persons. And, as we have seen and heard, in the great 
conclusion of ‘‘Hamlet,’’—certainly one of the most re- 
ligious spectacles the theatre can offer,—when the dying 
prince, feeling all the blunder and mystery of an unintelli- 
gible world pressing upon him, is uttering that wild ago- 
nized cry to Horatio, surely, some of the most poignant 
and heartrending words in all literature,— - 


“« Absent thee from felicity a while, : 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story,’’— 


the great vision is suddenly snatched from our eyes by 
people hurrying up the aisles, perhaps—let us be char- 
itable!—to catch a train, perhaps only impelled by that 
inane and insane desire to be somewhere else sooner 
than is absolutely necessary. But for us, alas! the 
good moment has flown, stolen by a miserable and often 
unnecessary interruption. 

Perhaps, however, it is in the regular Sunday church 
services that the power of irreligious interruption is 
most fatal to the destruction of a desired state of mind. 
For, surely, what is here needed is the creation of an 
atmosphere in which our religious nature can grow and 
blossom. Our week-day world, we have all too sad 
reason to know, is crammed with hurry and worry, 
with a thousand tiresome details that must be attended 
to. We can hardly, as we say with more of-truth than 
we always recognize, call our souls our own. Sunday 
gives us a chance to collect our souls, and- to lead them 
up to the higher levels, where at least we may rally the 
good in the depths of ourselves. Prayer and music 
and sermon,—the very church itself making a Sunday 
where it stands,—all these are needed, with every 
minute of the too-short hour to lure our poor, laggard 
spirits to some height whence we can catch a glimpse of 
the beatific vision. The late comers rustling into the 
front pew, the people who talk in that outrageous 
whisper which is perfectly audible, have a good deal to 
answer for. Some persons seem to think that the church 
music, unless it is a soprano solo, is like the subject 
which gave to an over-garrulous brother ‘‘an oppor- 
tunity for ever so much talk.’’ It may not be quite so 
bad as conversation during the sermon, or, as we have 
heard, the deliberate opening and turning over the 
pages of a newspaper or the winding of a watch during 
the prayer. But that everlasting little gurgle of half- 
suppressed talk is so irritating that it leads to anything 
but a pious frame of mind, when we are struggling to 
leave life’s hot and dusty highway for a passing gleam 
of the eternal verities. Surely, in a well-arranged 
church service everything is connected,—at least, as 
Emerson said, ‘‘in God,’—from the opening voluntary 
to the benediction. Who can patiently bear, while 
Handel’s ‘‘Largo” or Gounod’s ‘‘Sanctus” is breath- 
ing its divine peace and uplift, its veritable passion for 
holiness, its joy of all the saints, its longing for fellow- 
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ship with the household of God,—who then can bear to 
be interrupted by the rustling of the letter opened be- 
hind him, or the more than half-audible chatter about 
household details, whose care should certainly have 
been left behind? Even the grace and consecration of 
the benediction—which may be the invoking upon us 
of the peace which passeth understanding, or the prayer 
for union with that perfect will in which alone standeth 
our peace—is too often interrupted by the man looking 
for his hat and overcoat, if he is not already starting 
from his pew, or by the woman arranging her wraps, 
with, it is to be feared, very little of peace in her heart! 
Of course these persons little know what they are doing; 
but unconsciously they are destroying the atmosphere 
which the preacher has sought to create during the all- 
too-short hour. They are breaking, it may be, a spell 
which might have bound us safe from the week’s fret 
and turmoil: - they have rudely snapped a chain, which 
cannot easily be linked again. Once more, the good 
moment’s gone: instead of the helpful impressions being 
deepened and strengthened, it has, perhaps, been well- 
nigh dissipated by the fatal potency of an irreligious 
interruption. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Dr. Crooker’s Book and a Suggestion. 


THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


To give, in the limited space at our command, an ade- 
quate idea of the value and timeliness of ‘‘’The Church 
of To-day,” by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., is out of 
the question. This book is now on sale in our Book 
Room, and is put forth under the supervision of the Con- 
gregational, the Universalist, and the Unitarian pub- 
lishing departments. We ‘may reasonably prophesy 
for it a notable and far-reaching influence. 

Dr. Crooker,in this volume of only 177 pages, grapples 
with those tremendous issues in the associated life of 
our time which are directly related to the permanent 
welfare of humanity. His treatment of the problem 
is searching, unequivocal and thorough, and it is also 
clear and simple. He does not approach this subject 
in the speculative spirit, and he wastes neither time nor 
space in the discussion of theories. He deals with actual 
conditions, and he calls attention to those ethical and 
spiritual and social laws which cannot be ignored or 
antagonized without entailing the inevitable degeneration 
of human life. There is no guess-work concerning the 
facts with which he deals, and there is no misgiving in 
the author’s mind, with reference to the remedies he 
proposes. He states the problem of the modern church 
briefly, but adequately, and then goes on to show the 
futility of the attempt to solve that problem by merely 
revising the creeds and federating the organizations 
that represent it. The Church is something far more 
fundamental than ‘‘ecclesiasticism,’’ and the larger faith 
of this present century demands a deeper appreciation 
of essential religion than ever before. ‘‘Federate the 
churches? Yes, by all means! But back of that, and 
vastly more important, there must be a wide, deep con- 
viction among the people in general that the Church is 
a supreme necessity.” 

That the ‘‘Church is a supreme necessity,” Dr. Crooker 
has no doubt; but by ‘‘the Church” he means the cor- 
porate spiritual life of the people, and not the superficial 
mechanism which most frequently bears that name. 
The entire book is a masterly demonstration of the 
reality of this ‘‘supreme necessity.’’ He uncovers the 
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superficial judgments, the flimsy excuses, and the shallow 
reasoning which so often paralyze the efforts of religious 
societies; and then, with a genuine “prophet’s insight, 
he points out the commanding opportunity which be- 
longs peculiarly and pre-eminently to the Church. 

‘The Church, to fulfil its great*mission, must keep 
close to the needs that call it into“existence.* It must 
attend strictly to its specific task. So far as it attempts 
to duplicate the work of other institutions? to that — 
extent, it must fail.”’ This book should be read. In 
a brief review only a vague notion of its real value can 
be indicated. It is written in a clear, confident, and, in 
many places, picturesque style, and holds the attention 
from cover to cover. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Inasmuch as this book has a direct practical bearing 
upon the future welfare of our congregations, and says 
for each minister what he would like most to say (but 
has, perhaps, never been able to express) upon this vital 
subject, will it not be a capital plan for the ministers, 
after they have read it, to speak of it at some length 
from their pulpits? ,The character of the book is such 
that it would hardly be practicable to attempt a full 
exposition of its contents. This, because it means so 
much more to read it than to discuss it. But, if the 
people could know, in a general way, how well it meets 
the perplexing and all-important religious conditions 
of our time, would they not purchase copies and read 
them carefully, to their own edification and the great 
advantage of our churches? 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


THE problem of the suppression of anarchy was brought 
afresh to the attention of the country on April 9, when 
the President, after informing Congress that he is em- 
powered under existing statutes ‘‘to prohibit the use 
of the mails for the advocacy of murder, arson, and 
treason,’’ added in a special message: ‘Unquestionably, 
however, there should be further legislation by Congress 
in this matter. When compared with the suppression 
of anarchy, every other question sinks into insignifi- 
cance. The anarchist is the enemy of humanity, is 
the enemy of all mankind, and his is a deeper degree of 
criminality than any other. No immigrant is permitted 
to come to our shores if he is an anarchist, and no paper, 
published here or abroad, should be permitted circula- 
tion in this country if it propagates anarchistic opinion.” 
In a subjoined opinion the Attorney-General pointed 
out the fact that there is no Federal statute which makes 
the publication of seditious matter an offence against 
the United States. 

ss 


IN response to highly colored and press accounts of 
an acute controversy between the United States and 
Russia arising out of the refusal of the American consul 
at Harbin to recognize the Russian administrative 
authorities at that point, it was announced at the State 
Department on April 13 that a complete agreement 
had been reached between the two governments on the 
questions at issue. It was pointed out by the Russian 
ambassador, in the course of a conference with Mr. Root, 
that the Russian government itself recognized Chinese 
sovereignty at Harbin and other parts of Russian Man- 
churia, and that this recognition was amply attested 
by the presence of Russian consular officials in the’ 
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territory involved in the misunderstanding. It was 
announced after the ambassador’s interview with the 
Secretary of State that the Russian representative’s 
explanation of the situation had been entirely satisfac- 
tory, and that there would be no further friction between 
Mr. Fisher, the American consul at Harbin, and the 
local Russian officials. 
a 


THE highest honor that may come to a British subject 
was conferred by King Edward on April 8 upon Herbert 
H. Asquith, who on that date resigned his office as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and betokened his loyalty 
as prime minister and first lord of the treasury by 
kissing the hand of the sovereign. On his return to 
London Mr. Asquith announced the personnel of the 
new cabinet, which includes two new members,—Winston 
Spencer Churchill, as president of the Board of Trade, 
and Walter Runciman, as president of the Board of 
Education. David Lloyd-George, who as president of 
the Board of Trade in the Campbell-Bannerman cabinet 
proved himself a minister of extraordinary efficiency, 
is made chancellor of the exchequer in the new cabinet. 
Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Churchill are regarded in 
England the two most striking figures of the new govern- 
ment, the prime minister always excepted. The com- 
ments of the liberal press on Mr. Asquith’s appointments 
indicate a general opinion that the reorganization of 
the administration had added to its strength. 

in 

Ir is accepted as a certainty that Mr. Asquith will 
abandon several of the advanced policies which attracted 
world-wide attention to the personality of his predecessor 
in office. The campaign against the House of Lords, 
which was a feature of the Campbell-Bannerman régime, 
probably will not be heard of in the House of Commons, 
for the present at least. It is little less certain that the 
pending education bill, which threatened to involve 
the government in a heated controversy, will also be 
abandoned. That thenew prime minister intends to main- 
tain the policy heretofore pursued in India is indicated 
by the retention of John Morley as Secretary for India, 
despite his promotion to the House of Lords. Mr. 
Morley’s conduct of the affairs of the Indian Empire in 
the past has been subjected to some hostile criticism 
within the party in power; but none of his critics has 
been able to convince the British public that a strong 
though just hand is ‘not required for the maintenance of 
peace in the king’s empire in Asia. 


ed 


THE attempts of the Canadian government to obtain 
the restriction or prohibition of immigration from India 
resulted last week in the adoption of a compromise 
measure by the imperial government. The empire 
found itself unable to satisfy the demands of the Dominion 
by legislative means, but approximate results will be 
accomplished by administrative measures. In effect, 
while the British government has declined to prohibit 
the movement from India to Canada, it has bound itself 
to adopt regulations for the steamship lines that will 
compel them to rescind the present low steerage rates 
which have proved alluring to the population of India. 
In addition the Secretary of State for India will under- 
take an educational campaign designed to inform the 
natives of India that the conditions of the labor market 
in Canada are adverse to immigration, and to point 
out that the climate of the Dominion is not favorable 
to incomers from Hindustan. 
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RECENT despatches from Tokyo serve to confirm - 
previous reports of a wide-spread financial and indus- 
trial crisis in Japan. Under the stress of a decreased 
demand for Japanese products, which has been succeeded 
by a considerable curtailing in the forces of production, 
the question of means for the maintenance of the 
Japanese armament in its present ambitious footing 
promises to become an acute issue. The economic con- 
dition of the country has also brought about a redoubled 
agitation for a remodelling of the government, so that 
it shall be truly representative of the wishes of the people. 
This agitation is assuming the specific form of a demand 
for a wider franchise and a limitation of the preponder- 
ance of rank and wealth in the existing legislative system. 
Such, at least, is the situation in the Japanese empire, 
as pictured by the most recent advices from Tokyo, 
furnished to the foreign press by foreign observers. 


Ff 


FRESH indications of the growing hostility of the 
Chinese to Japan and things Japanese are furnished 
by the latest news from the points of contact between 
the two neighboring nations. In Hong-Kong and Shang- 
hai the boycott upon Japanese goods has grown to an 
extent that has caused the central government at Pekin 
to bestir itself. Chinese editors at those two points 
have been ordered to modify their language in discussing 
the situation, and the Chinese telegraph administration, 
under governmental pressure, has announced that it 
will not accept any telegrams relating to the boycott. 
In spite of the attitude of the imperial authorities, how- 
ever, it is asserted by the leaders of the boycott, with 
every semblance of truth, that Japanese trade, even in 
imports of Chinese products, has been greatly reduced 
since the incident of the Tatsu Maru. Perhaps the 
phase of Japanese enterprise which has suffered most 
from the boycott are the steamship lines, which have 
lost practically all of their Chinese business to their 
English competitors. 


Brevities. 


- The practical man says to the poet: “‘You are not 
useful. Why don’t you come out into the world and 
do something ?” 


Dr. Holmes once said that he wondered if even in 
heaven David did not congratulate himself upon writing 
the Twenty-third Psalm. 


When Christians cease to be abusive and Jews cease 
to be exclusive, old barriers will fall, and those that 
belong together will come together. 


A wise man flying kites and thinking about them 
may do more for human progress than any captain of 
industry who commands the labor of a thousand men. 


In a rather long experience as a temperance worker 
we have never known any permanent good to be done 
except by personal contact and influence over individ- 
uals. 


There never was a time in the history of the world 
when there were so many good, true, and beautiful 
things which one may find and enjoy if he only has a 
mind to. 


It is now reported that a record has been discovered 
in Egypt which shows that the census of Quirinius was 
taken once in fourteen years, and the dates would show 
that Jesus was born seven or eight years before 1 A.D. 
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There was a man named Socrates who lived, according 
to some modern standards, a very useless life. He did 
nothing but think and talk and walk about the streets 
and market places, asking questions that set other people 
thinking. 


, 


People often speak about the ‘‘odor of sanctity,” not 
remembering that in medieval times this was the odor 
of an unwashed saint who had taken the vow of poverty 
and avoided the niceties of the toilet. In our time it is 
described as ‘‘the poorhouse smell.” 


Out of learning ripened into wisdom, and experience 
grown into spiritual knowledge and power, have come 
all the best things which make for the progress and 
peace of the world. The winged words of the wise and 
the good are immortal and outlast the pyramids. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Relief for Chelsea. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The disaster which has befallen the city of Chelsea 
has awakened the customary and abundant generosity 
of the neighboring cities and towns, and many members 
of the Unitarian churches are eager to aid through the 
channel of their National Association. The Association 
will not issue any appeal for assistance, but it will under- 
take to judiciously administer gifts of money or clothing 
sent to 25 Beacon Street for the relief of suffering in 
Chelsea. 

The representatives of the Association were on the 
spot before the fires were out and are in direct touch 
with the situation. The majority of the people of the 
Unitarian church in Chelsea are homeless, but not in 
immediate distress. The relief work is thoroughly well 
organized and in the hands of trained and experienced 
workers, many of them belonging to our own fellowship. 
It is undesirable that independent churches or denomi- 
nations should multiply the agencies of relief. They 
will do well to use the facilities provided by the State, 
the city, and the Associated Charities. We shall, there- 
fore, not establish a separate and independent fund, but 
we stand ready to apply any gifts intrusted to us either 
through our own representatives or through the organ- 
ized relief agencies. SaMuEL A. Enior. 


Eduard Zeflfer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The death of Eduard Zeller at the great age of ninety- 
four may well be noticed by this paper. No doubt some 
one will yet furnish for these columns a compact yet 
adequate recital of the career of this leader in German 
scholarship. My purpose has a simpler object: I wish to 
make brief mention of his personality. 

I attended a few of his lectures at Heidelberg, just 
before his departure for Berlin, where he rounded out 
his professional work. He seemed different from the 
majority of his associates. I called him then a type of 
Yankee. His form was tall and lithe, his movements 
nervous and quick: at that time, at least, he apparently 
cared little for the traditional habits of his people in 
matters of smoking or drinking. 

In the lecture-room he spoke rapidly from notes, and 
the students found him cordial and free in manner. So 
distinct did he appear to me, in personality from Haltz- 
man and others, then on the faculty, that I have carried 
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the impression all these years with vividness. In walk- 
ing, talking, every-day guise, he was the picture of a 
virile American. 

Prof. Zeller, as one has said, received ‘‘with whitening 
hairs, every honor, degree, and title which the Fatherland 
had to bestow.’”’ He deserves love and honor in remem- 
brance, from us of the liberal faith. He was in full sym- 
pathy with our main positions, and in his earlier life suf- 
fered mild persecution because of his advanced views on 
the Bible and Christianity. Epwarp A. Horron. 


The Religious Education Association. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I wish to call the attention of Unitarian ministers 
and laymen to the work of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, which I have undertaken to serve as president 
during the year 1908-09. It is an effective organization, 
whose purpose is ‘‘to inspire the educational forces of 
our country with the religious ideal, and the religious 
forces of our country with the educational ideal.” It 
has now over 2,000 members, representing many re- 
ligious communions and all parts of the country. It. 
has published four volumes of Proceedings, and issues a 
bi-monthly journal, Religious Education. ‘The annual 
meeting of 1909 will be held in February in Chicago. 
A fee of $3, paid to the secretary, Rev. H. F. Cope, 153 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., entitles each member to 
the current volume of the Association and to the peri- 
odical publication for the year. I should be glad if, 
during my presidency, the participation of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship in this imporant task might be in- 
creased, and I feel sure that there is much instruction 
which we might secure for our own work. A copy of 
the last issue of Religious Education will be gladly for- 
warded to any inquirer. Francis G. PEABODY. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Walking Together. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


‘‘Together”’ is the favorite word for to-day. Indepen- 
dence is of yesterday. Or, rather, yesterday’s personal 
and individual independence has grown into to-day’s 
social alliance. Its units have come together. 

Harvard and Andover are pointing the way, which 
Whittier sang :— 

“He findeth not who seeks his own: 
That soul is lost who is saved alone.” 

All this was forcibly impressed upon us as we were 
listening recently to reports from the secretary and field 
agents of the American Board of Home Missions. ‘There 
was running through them all a largeness and breadth of 
aim and purpose, a disinterestedness and self-forget- 
fulness which were truly inspiring. 

Individual churches and own denomination was com- 
pletely lost sight of and merged into the larger thought 
of large national and racial interests, when $200,000 
annually are expended for the lifting into the larger life 
of worthy American citizenship the 10,000,000 negroes of 
the South and the still larger masses in our possessions. 
This is the work of Congregationalism, but Congrega- 
tionalism was once synonymous with independence. 
But to-day it is this no longer in the sense of such exces- 
sive independence as to be in effect sterility. Congre- 
gationalism may be, should be, and is to-day co-opera- 
tive as exemplified in the American Home and Foreign 
Missionary Boards and in the other branch of Congrega- 
tionalism, the American Unitarian Association and 
Woman’s Alliance. JoHN VISHER. 
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The Loveliest Angel. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


Time was—time is! Our choice when years were young 
Was Michael—he of flaming sword and brow, 
Whose brandished blade, and high, imperious “Now!” 
Submission’s cry from recreant Error wrung. 


Then thralled was soul by songs high bards have sung 
And Gabriel, God’s courier to endow 
The earth with Knowledge, chose we, seeking how 
To lift mankind to heaven with luring tongue. 


Now night advances: strife and teaching cease. 
Ascends the star of dreams when day i is done! 
Of all the angels, choose we Azrael! 
His name is symbol of a longed-for peace: 
Not hooded is his face, but like the sun, 
And in his hand the immortal asphodel. 


Losing One’s Burden. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


The city was never noisier, the fog heavier, the whole 
world drearier than it was that day. A lady, who is by 
no means young, her friends think, but who declares she 
is not old,—who can decide this but herself ?—had been 
for weeks under a great mental depression. She suddenly 
resolved to go out on the distracting street for a change 
of outlook and inlook. She resolved, also, not to carry 
the marks of her depression with her, not to impose a sad 
face even on the strangers of the outside world. The 
terrific noise of endless traffic, the elevated trains over- 
head, the increasing procession of trolleys at her feet, the 
ubiquitous automobile, the heedless boys playing ball 
on the pavement, for want of a better place, nearly drove 
her back to her apartment at the very outset. But on 
the instant a nurse girl propelling a carriage in which 
sat a rosy baby boy, crying at the top of his voice, crossed 
her path and stopped to await a safe passage over the 
street. The lady’s heart warmed to the crying child, 
and she asked the nurse, — 

““What is the matter with the little one?” 

*“He’s cross, that’s all, there’s nothing the matter,” 
the nurse replied, petulantly. 

*‘Oh, yes, there is, let us see,” said the lady pleasantly. 

Bending over the wailing child she called his attention 
to two boys quite near them racing on roller skates, and 
. pretended to be enthusiastic herself over the result of the 
race. The child caught the spirit that shone in her eyes 
and thrilled in her voice; and, when the victorious boy 
paused, panting, near his carriage, he clapped his tiny 
hands and laughed gayly with the tears still undried on 
his rosy cheeks. 

“*There,” said the lady, pleasantly, to the nurse, ‘‘you 
see he was a little tired and needed to be amused, that is 
all. Please try my way just one day; and, when he frets, 
call his attention to something that you can make be- 
lieve —can you not for his sake ?—is very interesting and 
he will forget to cry. Will you, please?” 

The girl cheerfully promised to try, and just then the 
opening she was waiting for came, and she hurried the 

i across the street, turning it round when on the 
other side, smiling and nodding to the lady and speaking 
to the child who waved his chubby hand in a merry good- 
bye. Then they disappeared in the hurrying throng. 

At the very next crossing the lady herself was delayed 
by the excessive traffic. At last she started on an ap- 
petty clear path, but ran in front of a big mover's 

turning corner on the farther side of the street. 
The driver’s face was puckered and repellant with irrita- 
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tion, because of her being in his way, but pulled up his 
horses to let her pass on. She paused to say a grateful 
‘Thank you,” shouting it through the din aloft to him 
on his high perch. Immediately ‘the defiant scowl melted 
into a stnile that ran through every wrinkle and pucker 
of the toil-worn face making it positively handsome for 
the time being. 

But when she came to Broadway the crowd of people, 
carriages, cars, automobiles, utterly dismayed her. She 
waited, waited, waited, fearing to enter the living mael- 
strom, until a giant policeman with a wave of his hand 
stayed the rushing tide, grasped her arm, and led her 
across the empty chasm of the street to a safe position on 
the opposite pavement. The relief was so great that she 
involuntarily looked up, up into the stern face and ex- 
claimed : — 

‘*You are a great comfort!” 

The expression of severe dignity and command relaxed. 

‘“That’s the plisintest word I’ve heard the day, mum!” 
he responded, as he turned to his unending task with a 
broad smile. 

It was late in the afternoon when the lady entered a 
homeward car and every seat was filled. Resigning her- 
self to a standing position and a strap, and swaying dan- 
gerously from side to side she was delighted when a labor- 
ing man in soiled blouse and overalls rose and offered her 
his seat. As she accepted it she said :— 

“Tl thank you very much, and I would not take your 
seat as you have been hard at work all day and must be 
tired, only that I am in danger of falling when hanging 
toa strap.” 

‘‘Och, mum,” the man replied, touching his ragged 
cap, “I should inshist on yer takin’ it; I'd give up my 
seat ivery day fer the likes 0’ you, mit |? 

This bit of Irish blarney was irresistibly delicious, the 
cap sheaf indeed of her afternoon’s outlook gleanings, 
and when the young old lady was mounting the steps of 
her home she grew suddenly conscious that she had lost 
something. Her depression was gone! The world was 
the sunniest place imaginable, and her city apartment the 
brightest and sweetest among all its countless homes. 

NEw YORK. 


The Good Earth. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


In the midst of all the vast activities of the world we 
look down to the earth at our feet> Here is sustenance 
for the living worker, rest for the tired dreamer. One 
thinks far more of the latter than he does of the former. 
One says, in the midst of all his perplexities, that the 
final need is just a narrow room in the dark and quiet 
earth. For here it is that no delays can come to mar 
the enjoyments we would have. Here the enemy cannot 
pursue; here passion cannot master; here pride cannot 
suffer a fall. And here at the last, life’s fitful fever over, 
he sleeps well! 

Yes, it-is a good earth. Even the living vital man 
often thinks of the cool shades, the quiet fields, and 
wishes he could lay his head on the breast of earth, as 
a child on its mother’s bosom, and rest! For it is where 
nature is untouched by the hand of man that this 
lesson comes home to us. Here is the contrast to the 
world shown. Here there is no sorrow, for all is ordered 
by One who is behind the star and the flower and in 
the soul. Here there is cessation from that ever-living 
and vital compact with the soul that hath needs like 


our own. Here there is the great democracy of the 
spirit. For the man who lies down on the hillside and 


looks into the blue heavens on a peaceful day must find, 
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creeping into his thought, something of that order and 
calm, something of the all-sufficing power of the moment, 
something of that eternity that is in all the wondrous 
universe about him. It is true that we have not the 
least conception as yet of the influence of this wonder- 
ful garment of God, the cosmos, upon our own small 
souls. Going out into the heart of nature is becoming 
familiar with the meaning and being of the Divine that 
is in and over all. We come to the earth, like children 
to the mother’s knee, for soothing as well as rest. 

It is a good earth, not only to give us rest and soothing, 
but to give us life. Here it is that we draw from the 
Infinite certain vital currents which are independent 
of the foods we eat, for we have just come to know 
that there are vital forces of being that flow into us 
out of the air and the soil. There are certain elements 
which go to our esthetic natures that are born of the 
dawns and the sunsets and the flashing of the storms. 
Life is that subtle element which is eternal and infinite, 
and flows through all creation. It is in the rock and the 
rivulet, in the star and the sea, in the flower and the 
fruit, in the floating sea-weed and the soaring soul. Is 
there not a mesmeric current which comes to us with 
the weather, as we are pleased to term the phenomena 
of the changing atmosphere? And is there not a herald 
of light in the meaning that flashes to us from every- 
thing living and inanimate, if there is anything that 
is wholly inanimate? Life, life, it is everywhere! 
And we poor mortals, with our dreams and hopes, must 
draw our life from a fountain that is beyond ourselves, 
and which is exemplified in the good round earth. 

Then, again, in a less exalted way our lives come from 
the earth. Here there is food. Here by the exercise 
of mind we are able to provide that which the body 
must have. Here out of the grains and the fruits we are 
able to nurture that body which houses the immortal. 
Here by the application of labor we are able to direct 
the infinite and never ceasing energies, so that they 
produce according to the will of man. Not being a 
creator, yet is ‘man an adapter of means to an end. 
Here in the dark loam resides the strength of the armies 
and the glory of senates. For, unless the life that is 
be sustained, the spiritual is unable to make itself 
appreciable in this world of matter 

Not only is the body nourished by the earth, but the 
soul is also. For the thought springs from the thing, 
and the discovery of laws of matter and force are the 
means by which man gains power. With the accession 
of mental power he gains in spiritual strength until, in 
the exercise of his reason and his emotions, he comes 
to look upon the stars with eyes that see eternity and 
peace, and upon the sea with a soul that appreciates 
the mysterious and unknown, and upon the growing 
thing with a heart that dimly divines the love that is 
in and through all life, manifesting itself in growth 
and change until the end is infinite. Just the accept- 
ance of the law of love is the greatest thought that can 
come to the human and aching heart. And it is dis- 
covered by the nature-lover that the laws of change, 
growth, and progress have for their ultimate end the 
happiness of man as the chiefest part of the divine plan. 
Not only are the harvests plentiful and unerring, but 
the beauties of sea and plain awaken the soul to a sense 
of the beautiful in the character of man, who has the 
mind to appreciate this of which he is part. So that 
it is up through the lower to the higher life we proceed. 
It is from the concrete to the abstract we go. It is from 
the material to the spiritual we proceed in our ascent 
to the plains of peace that do not pass away. 

To look out on this wonderful home that is provided 
for the wayfarer whose journey is to the end of eternity 
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is to perceive the beneficence of the Creator. For here 
there is plenty for all. The original seeds were here, 
ready for the hand that could swing them broadcast 
in the morning. The sower of grain is type of the first 
man, and the One who rules the seasons is likewise the 
power that hath all life in his keeping. And from this 
it is but a step to a true conception of the Divine. 

The One who rules the heart of man and who provides 
for the progress of the races in their migrations over the 
earth, that they shall ascend to the present day of civiliza- 
tion, is not only the power that rules the life of man, 
but is the power that makes for righteousness, since 
this is the best day in the history of the round earth. 
Since there is in man a spirit, a something, that is not 
of matter born, then there is a spiritual world as well 
as a material. All that we see must be but the covering 
of the spirit that is behind. For matter cannot assume 
shape save it have some compelling force. It cannot 
retain its shape save it have some cohesive force. And 
it cannot fulfil its destiny save it have a life that is ever- 
lasting. Therefore, the whole is but the counterpart of 
a soul that is within, flashing in the star and smiling in 
the heart of a good man. We are part of the plan. 
Yet we are above the underworld because we can per- 
ceive our own relation to the environment, and, looking 
out on the changing panorama of growth and decay, 
we know that life is not to perish with the disappearance 
of the roses in the summer-time, nor when the dust is 
returned to the dust. . 

Is there nothing of feeling in this orb that flies through 
shadow and sun and swings in its mighty orbit around 
its central star? Perhaps there is little in the rock that 
forever hurls back the ocean spray. There may be none 
in the storm that sweeps over man. But the law that 
gives to the roving wind its power to carry the mists 
to the mountains, that they may water the vale, the 
power that controls the selective properties of the plant, 
that it may make a rose or a wheat grain,—these are 
beneficent, for they never fail. And, if the order of their 
working were for a moment to fall into chance, there 
would perish from the earth every vestige of life. 

It follows that, the more we look at the earth at our 
feet, the more we find evidences of the Mighty One. It 
is not here that we go for rest from life’s fitful fever, in 
the sense of sleep, nor even from cessation from the 
contact of the selfish individuals who are striving for 
wealth and power, but it is here we go for our thought 
and our confirmation of the hope that is within us. It 
is to earth we go to define our own natures. It is to 
earth we go for the awakening of our lives, not only 
from the dulness of matter, but from the errors of society. 
It is here that the revelation of the divine and of the 
gracious and kindly eternal come to us. 

Here there come to us not only great thoughts of life 
and death, but good thoughts toward our duties to God 
and man. Once the man comes to look out on the 
moving panorama of the changing year, and feel that 
there is the Master in it all who is careful of his comfort 
and his joy, then he is at the threshold of a religion that 
must make him the child of God. Once, too, man be- 
comes convinced of the beauty of life that is lived free 
from hates and envies of the greed-loving men and 
women he meets everywhere, then he is coming to the 
right plane of thought. For in the contemplation of 
nature and the beneficence of all there is naught that is 
not elevating. Once the man is awakened to the fact 
that he lives on the good earth and hath it for his heritage, 
he may confidently trust to a life of labor to bring him 
that spiritual development which will make him a truly 
religious man. Once awakened to the beauty of the 
landscape under the autumn haze, and he is singing 
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praises of the Power that cast him upon such a fertile 
isle, as he voyages toward the unknown. Let the 
neighbor own the farm, if he, as Emerson suggests, can 
own the landscape. Thus is the soul quickened. 

It is when he comes to the good earth as a child of 
God that he finds there the companions of his way. 
Here in the spirit, at the feet of the divine, as it is mani- 
fested in all that is around him, does man find his true 
democracy. It is here that all creeds become one, and 
all classes become like. There is in this universal com- 
munion the true religion, the natural religion, the 
religion of nature. It is in the contemplation of man 
at the foot of the ascent, man as the one who must toil 
and struggle, that the kinship of all the races becomes 
apparent. It is here that the exaltation of the one 
race becomes apparent. It is here that the commerce 
‘of the world is born, and the governments which 
guarantee the inalienable rights of man. 

Looking at man, then, as a creature of the earth, there 
comes out of life and labor the other concomitant of 
our being, the feeling of love. For it is the application 
of mind to soil that ploughs the sea, makes fertile the 
vale, and builds the city by the river’s brim. It is the 
application of mind to the soil that brings all the inven- 
tions, arts, and letters. But it is the love of man for 
his kind, the love of man for woman, that brings to the 
earth the home, which is the never-to-be-destroyed 
unit of all progress,—the home. 

Here in the good earth are we all, engaged in making 
the best of a journey that we do not wholly understand. 
There is toil and tears, there is harvest and want, there 
is mind and gold, but there is also love, and love is the 
greatest of all. Like unto the love of the Father is 
the love of the child. And if in the manifestations of 
the soils, seasons, and suns there is aught of the divine 
and the beneficent, then, too, in the love of man for man 
there is duty and sacrifice and joy, and the gentle wishing 
that fills the earth with happiness. And this, too, is 
divine. 

WARRENSBURG, Mo, 


Good Citizenship. 


The true citizen of the modern city is the man who 
forgets himself, who is sensitive to the city’s myriad 
moods and endless wants, to its passions and its pains, 
to the marvellously complicated life which goes on 
beneath the stars by night and the pall of smoke by 
day. 

Responsibility! That is the keyword of the new 
citizenship. Here is this complex life which has been 
called into being. It is a living organism: it has a soul. 
Infinite possiblities are contained within its future. We 
have not yet begun to measure these forces, hardly to 
understand them. 

What is the city for? What is its end and aim? Is 
it not, in the providence of God, the place where life 
shall be better and sweeter and richer and more abun- 
dant than elsewhere? Its functions of government, its 
schools and its libraries, its public utilities, its associated 
life, are not for selfish and utilitarian ends alone, but 
to lift men out of ignorance and darkness and bondage 
to the level of the privileges of the sons of God. 

Not only that, these men must develop the sense of 
responsibility in regard to the actual problems of the 
city, the actual government of the city. Let the men 
of great ability, the men to whom much has been given 
of wealth and learning and opportunity, devote to the 
city the same earnestness, the same devotion, the same 
trained intelligence which in business has built up suc- 
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cessful enterprises and won vast fortunes, and the same 
great results would be attained. 

The man who seeks his own convenience and his own 
comfort, who places his own business or his own pleasure 
above his public duty, must not be surprised nor in- 
dignant when his property values are threatened, his 
business injured, and his very life menaced by the corrupt 
government of his city. He has only himself to blame. 
The affairs of the city will not conduct themselves any 
more than his own business will conduct itself. Such 
affairs demand the expenditure of energy and time, and 
the. sacrifice of personal inclination. If the prosperous 
citizen has not sufficient patriotism to attend to this 
himself, if he turns over the government of his city to 
the alien, the ignorant, the corrupt, then he must expect 
to suffer. . 

The citizen of this class must realize that more and 
more the forces of evil, of corruption, of ignorance, of 
unrighteousness are massing in the city. He will have 
to fight to conquer these evil forces. He will have to 
give himself. He cannot buy good government: he can- 
not contract for civic righteousness. These and other 
blessings come only as men give their own illumined 
individualities, that the light of. truth and honor may 
shine, and the city find its redeemed life. ‘There is no 
other way.—Rev. N. M. Hail, 


The New Patriotism.* 


BY REV. GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD. 


Every national holiday is in the truest sense a holy 
day, since all history is essentially sacred. We make 
a mistake when we speak of Hebrew history as sacred, 
in contrast with the history of all other peoples, which 
is secular. All history is sacred to the reverent student. 
To others nothing is sacred. The records of national 


life and progress are the handwriting of God upon the 


page of human experience. Not to any one people has 
been granted a monopoly of divine revelation. That 
is the equal privilege of every nation, and no. race has 
discovered its meaning or its mission upon earth till 
each. step in its growing life course has beer’ made to 
speak some message of God in the unfolding of his pur- 
pose for mankind. 

All our national holidays are holy days in the deepest 
interpretation of that phrase. If we but approach them 
in a reverent spirit, they will reveal truths as unmis- 
takably divine and as vitally important to our national 
life as any that we can discover in the records of any 
other nation that ever lived. 

Here is Patriots’ Day in Massachusetts! What is it? 
Of what does it speak? What does it tell us? Is it 
the anniversary of a battle? Is its message ended when 
we have reviewed the scene on the road between Con- 
cord and Boston where the ‘‘embattled farmers” sturdily 
resisted the red-coated soldiers, and finally drove them 
back? No. As a battle merely that were not worth 
perpetuating. It was a small affair, less than many a 
skirmish or riot in later industrial troubles. 

Patriots’ Day is the annual recognition of a spirit, a 
spirit incarnate. It is the honor which the American 
nation pays to the spirit of patriotism embodied in her 
citizens of the past, the expression of her purpose to 
cultivate a like spirit in her citizens for all time to come. 

The anniversary of a battle, it is true; and it is unfor- 
tunate that we have come to think of patriotism as 
most ,worthily embodied in the soldier. Without de- 
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tracting one iota from the honor due to those who have 
given themselves bravely and earnestly in the service 
of their country in battle, I submit that the patriotism 
of the battlefield is the lowest or most primitive form 
of patriotism, not the highest and most advanced. 
Doubtless they were patriots who risked life and limb 
in the skirmish at Lexington, but there were others 
equally patriotic who were not permitted to fire a mus- 
ket. There were those who must conduct the affairs of 
government, who must see to it that supplies were pro- 
vided for the soldiers. Yes, and there were also the 
noble women to whom was denied the excitement and 
adventure of the field, but who in the quiet and anxiety 
of the home must bear some of the heaviest burdens of 
the struggle. John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, were just as ardent and useful patriots 
as were Warren, Paul Revere, and Gen. Putnam. 
Let us not, therefore, limit the vision of this day to a 
few men with muskets on their shoulders. Rather let 
it call before our minds a host of men and women who 
were the embodiments of the noblest patriotism 
humanity had ever known. 

Patriotism! What is it? Love of country, we say, 
but we must remember that it is not love of country 
as a mere feeling or emotion. It is not selfish com- 
placency in the prosperity, the growth, the wealth, 
the triumph, of one’s nation. Many who delight in these 
things are incapable of true patriotism. One might 
delight in them all, and at the same time plot treason. 
Real patriotism implies a love of country that ex- 
presses itself in militant self-sacrifice. It is a composite 
ideal, and includes both permanent and progressive 
elements. There is the old patriotism, and there is also 
the new patriotism. 

Patriots’ Day points us to the old patriotism. It 
speaks to us of the patriotism of the eighteenth century. 
The essence of that patriotism, as of all patriotism, 
was self-sacrifice. This is the permanent element in 
patriotism. There is, there can be, no patriotism with- 
out self-sacrifice. 

There was the self-sacrifice that inspired those men 
who faced the British soldiery, and risked their lives 
in the struggle for independence. There was also the 
self-sacrifice of those noble women who denied them- 
selves the luxury of tea, and of many another delicacy 
to which they had been accustomed, in order that they 
might help their husbands and brothers and fathers to 
win the final victory. The sacrifices made by those 
colonial dames was no less and no less real than the sac- 
rifices of the patriot soldiers, and often they required 
greater strength of purpose, and indicated greater depth 
of principle than was manifested upon the battlefields. 

The patriotism of the period, however, was not 
embodied in self-sacrifice for its own sake. It was sacri- 
fice for a purpose, and that purpose the struggle for 
rights. In that word ‘‘rights’ we have the kernel 
of the old patriotism. A poet of the period has given 
clear expression to what was then the patriotic ideal. 
You recall the familiar lines :— 


‘What constitutes a State? 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain.” 


The American Revolution was a struggle for rights. 
It was self-sacrifice for personal and political liberty, 
and it was not wholly unselfish. Yet that was a 
necessary step in the world’s progress, the recognition 
and maintenence of rights. 

As of the old, the essence of the new patriotism must 
be self-sacrifice. That is permanent. It is the life 
principle of all real patriotism in every age and land. 
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But to-day that self-sacrifice will find its expression in 
a new form. There is a higher aim for man, a nobler 
motive for struggle, than the securing and maintenance 
of rights. There is the passion for right. The difference? 
do you ask? I answer, the difference is heavenwide. 
Rights are selfish: right is altruistic. Rights are of 
the earth, earthy: right is eternal and heavenly. 

The struggle of the Revolution was selfish in a noble 
sense, and it was the highest ideal reached in that cen- 
tury; but within the last quarter century the world 
has been permitted to witness a struggle carried on from 
a wholly different motive. The war waged by America 
against Spain in defence of oppressed Cuba was the 
first international struggle ever undertaken from dis- 
interested motives, the first war in which the keynote 
was ‘‘Right”’ in distinction from ‘‘Rights.” Do not 
imagine that I believe this to have been the universal 
motive inspiring those who participated in that war. 
On the contrary, I have no doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of our citizens who favored the war and who 
took part in it were actuated by motives of revenge 
for the injury done to our battleship the Maine, or from 
more sordid motives of personal ambition or profit. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, I insist that, seen from the 
view-point of international relations, the war with 
Spain stands as the first war in history, undertaken and 
carried on from disinterested motives in defence of right. 

Now the principle so imperfectly illustrated in that 
war must prevail with increasing clearness in all time 
to come, as the manifestation of the new patriotism. 
The patriot of the future must be wholly unselfish in his 
aim, as well as in his devotion to the aim. His outlook 
must not be limited by self-interest, even though that self- 
interest include with it the interests of thousands or 
millions of fellow-countrymen. His zeal must not be 
inspired by the desire for self-advancement. 

True patriotism and religion are one in essence. No 
man or woman can be truly patriotic without being 
truly Christian as well, any more than one can be truly 
Christian without being truly patriotic. The appeal 
of Patriots’ Day is the appeal of the Cross. It is the 
summons of the Christ to a life of self-sacrifice in behalf 
of one’s fellowmen. For I say once again, there can be 
no patriotism without self-sacrifice. Whatsoever is not 
of self-sacrifice is treason. 

And this is just as true now in time of perfect peace 
as itisin time of war. The men and women of Revolu- 
tionary times were no more called upon to make sacri- 
fices for their country than are you and I in these quiet 
days,—I mean real sacrifice. Too often we content 
ourselves with saying that we are ready to make sacri- 
fices when they are required. That is not enough. 
The demand for self-sacrifice is perpetual. For every 
one of us there must not only be the readiness, but the 
reality. ; 

The true soldier is the volunteer, not the conscript. 
So the true patriot is he who seeks and finds opportunity 
for self-sacrifice, not he who waits till the sacrifice is 
called for by others. ‘‘But,’”’ you ask, ‘‘what oppor- 
tunity is there for sacrifice in these days?’ I answer, 
every opportunity. The crying need of our day is for 
a patriotism that shall cease this selfish clamor for 
rights, that shall forget self in the strenuous devotion 
to the right. Never in our country’s history has there 
been a time when the opportunity for patriotic self- 
sacrifice was so universal as now, never a time when 
there was stronger temptation to indulge the treason 
of selfishness. The opportunity is for men; it is for 
women; it is for the rich and the poor, for the cultured 
and the rude, and the highest welfare and progress of 
our beloved country are wrapped up in this militant 
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self-sacrifice of every citizen. Then, while we honor the 
old patriotism with its noble spirit of heroism, let us 
cultivate the new patriotism that perpetuates the self- 
sacrifice of the past, but turns it from the quest of rights 
to the championship of the right. 

HAVERHILL, Mass, 


Eternity. 


BY WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER, 


Unquiet sea, that endlessly doth stretch 
Beyond the straining, finite sight of man: 
Why dost thou toss in infinite unrest, 
Oh, why no far, faint shore-line can we scan? 
Full many a bark thy serried billows crossed, 
Full many a sail hath spread before the wind, 
But none hath e’er returned; the tempest-tossed 
And anxious mariner doth haven find 
In fairer clime, in sunny land afar, 
Where no storms rudely break or winds contend. 
There nothing enters in their joy to mar, 
Who have the peace of God, which knows no end. 
Oh, may we, too, that stand with straining eye,— 
Looking far out, where wind and wave contend,— 
Set sail with hope to those fair lands that lie 
Beneath the peace of God, that knows no end. 


The Call of the Higher Life. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


ade 2 BV Us 
Lire IMMORTAL. 


The significance of a moral choice is far-reaching. 
The choice is made at a definite point, but the lines 
of its meaning run on farther than we can see. A trivial 
matter may have been involved in the choice, but the 
moral question introduces an infinite element. Many 
choices that we make concern matters that are temporal 
and relative. Important at the time, they serve their 
purpose and are done; of relative significance, they 
are superseded. But questions of right and wrong 
come to us with a peremptory demand. They make a 
claim, not on a part of us, but on the whole being. 
‘There is a sense of absoluteness, of finality, about the 
moral demand. 

When we say of a man that he is honest, we have 
attributed to him a limitless element of character. For 
if some one ask to what extent he is honest,—in matters 
of a thousand dollars, a million dollars,—and if it be 
possible to set a limit to his honesty, a contradiction 
is involved. To limit his honesty is to declare him 
dishonest. Many qualities of human character are thus 
infinite qualities, and they imply immortality. Com- 
pared with them, the life of the body is of secondary 
importance. In every generation unnumbered men 
make the choice between the life of the body and fidelity 
to this sense of the infinite in character. And our 
hearts insistently declare that they have not lost in 
choosing character and losing life, that the infinite 
elements of character are deathless. 

There are many arguments for the existence of the 
life immortal. Some of them have a peculiar fascina- 
tion; but how much do they prove? Many of these 
arguments are of little or no value to a man if they fail 
to prove*immortality. They lie along lines that are 
of little worth to a life if they fall short of the conviction 
of immortality. The man who is not convinced by 
them can, without serious loss, disregard them. Not 
‘so with the argument from the nature of the moral ideal. 
The absolute demand of honesty, integrity, love, duty, 
wisdom, applies in this present life. Whether or not 
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there be another world for us, this one holds us. There 
is a quality of life that is demanded of us here and now, 
The call of the higher life is imperative, and it does not 
wait till we are assured whether or not we are called to 
a life beyond the grave. 

Many arguments for immortality apply principally 
to the question of the duration of life. They speculate 
about conditions which are remote from our present 
experience. But the argument from the nature of the 
moral ideal makes the quality of, life primal and its 
duration secondary. It appeals to our present experi- 
ence. It demands that we live out the infinite elements 
of character. It teaches that it is our business to make 
life worthy of immortality. The call of the higher life 
becomes ‘‘a voice without reply.” Its demand is not 
weakened even if we disregard the implications of 
immortality. 

To innumerable people the immortal hope has come 
from this sense of the infiniteness of moral qualities 
in human character. Men had seen the life of Jesus, 
heroic, loving, patient, consecrated to truth; and, when 
they heard the story. of the empty tomb, the story 
appealed to them as altogether probable. Wherever 
men see a life filled with such qualities of character, 
the conviction comes naturally that such character 
is deathless. Because human character can rise to such 
height, because human life can be of such quality, the 
hearts of men cherish the hope that human life is 
immortal, 

Many a man seeks for an assurance of a life beyond 
the grave. Though he may fail to find conviction in 
the direct arguments that are adduced, yet he may gain 
that assurance incidentally. If he dismiss the question 
from his mind, and be determined, if there be no other 
life, to ‘‘pitch this one high,’”’ he cannot fail of a sturdy 
sense of the worth of the life that is filled with the deeds 
of integrity, the words of truth, and absolute sincerity 
in thought. Let him give himself without reservation 
to such a life, and the time comes when there is a quiet 
assurance within him that his life is filled with that 
which cannot die. He is now living the immortal life: 
it brings its own conviction. If you want to believe 
in immortality, live a life that deserves to be immortal. 
“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things that 
are above.” In other words, if, with Christ you are now 
living the higher life, live for the things that are death- 
less. The call of the higher life is ultimately the call 
to life immortal. We are to live not merely for what 
is higher, but for what is highest; not merely for what 
is relatively better, but for what is absolutely good. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Yet a little while, and the world beholdeth me no 
more; but ye behold me. Because I live, ye shall live 
also.— Jesus. 


Sd 


Shall we weep for those who have done weeping? We 
rejoice in the belief that there is no impassable gulf 
between us and those who have gone before.—Chanming, 

ws 

Bodily senses imply their objects; the eye, light; 
the ear, sound; the touch, the taste, the smell, things 
relative thereto. Spiritual senses likewise foretell their 
object, are silent prophecies of endless life.—Theodore 
Parker. 

wt 

Our beloved never die. Do not admit their non-ex- 

istence. The tenderness that follows them becomes for 
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our hope a bridge reaching out from these mortal shores 
toward the imperishable land. You will see again all 
those you have loved; you will recognize them.—Charles 
Wagner. 

& 


We also have our calling of God, as truly as any ancient 
prophet; and round us also the tempest at times shouts, 
and beneath our feet the earthquake trembles, and about 
us the fire threatens to destroy. Well for us if, at such 
times, we can wrap our mantle about our face, open the 
eye and ear of the spirit, and hear the still, small voice 
within.— John Page Hoppbs. 


rd 


That solemn moment in which, for those who have 
gone before and for us who are to follow, the eye of sense 
beholds naught save the ending of the world, the entrance 
upon a black and silent eternity, the eye of faith declares 
to be the supreme moment of a new birth for the disen- 
thralled soul, the introduction to a new era of life com- 
pared with which the present one is not worthy of the 
name.— John Fiske. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Shadow and the Light. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light: they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the 
jight shined —Isarau ix, 2. 


The land of the shadow of death! Have you ever con- 
sidered where that land may be, and who are its in- 
habitants? There is but one realm of being to which 
that phrase fitly applies. The land of the shadow of 
death is the country where we human beings dwell and 
there is no other. country upon which that shadow rests. 

Death is, of course, a fact as universal as life; but no- 
where does it cast any shadow save only upon our hearts. 
The animals must die, but no one of them ever betrays 
the slightest prevision of that certainty. They flee 
from the destroyer, but it is probably only in fear of 
present pain; for they do not know of the destruction 
that must overtake them all at length. They have 
their trials and tragedies to undergo, but they are spared 
the gloom of the thought that they cannot live forever 
in this wonderful and beautiful world. 

And in the life of man that thought is precisely the 
tragic kevnote of his deepest suffering and woe. He 
dwells in the land of the shadow of death. The thought 
that he must ‘‘go hence to be no more seen”’ is forever 
upon his mind; and the uncertainty of that change which 
awaits him is the one uncertainty that most troubles his 
soul. Tnere is no calamity that he would not face boldly 
enough if he could be relieved of that shadow which rests 
upon his spirit. There is no joy that can endure for a 
moment when it is brought face to face with the grim 
reality of death. — 

Now when Christianity arose, and was swiftly taken 
up by the world, spreading from heart to heart like a 
new song of victory, beyond all question one secret of 
its rapid conquest of a multitude of minds was the new 
light it brought to them who walked in this great dark- 
ness, under the shadow of death. Saint Paul’s saying, 
‘If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable,’’ was literally and exactly true. 
If he had come only to set men in a place, like that 
where Moses stood, looking over into a goodly land of 
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light and love which they could never enter, it were 
better that no man had ever heard his voice. To 
kindle a new longing and a deeper love for life, and yet 
add no hope of its continuance, is certainly to increase 
the torment of mankind. Man is happiest when he 
little values the riches here for a few brief hours in his 
keeping, if, then, his only prospect is to lay them down 
without hope of changing them into heavenly gain. 

As a matter of fact, however it was brought about, 
Christianity carried far and wide into the world a most 
blessed relief from this dark shadow. Its ‘‘good news” 
was a gospel of life. It was received by men with such 
gladness that they were ready to be torn in pieces by 
wild beasts rather than give it.up, because it in- 
spired within them the great certainty, ‘‘We shall not, 
die, but live.’ This, then, was the light that shined, 
through Christ, upon them that dwelt in the land of the 
shadow of death. 

Of this illumination we may specify three great rays 
which, like the three primary colors of the spectrum, 
enter into and make up the pure white light. This inner 
light of the spirit cannot be perfect unless all three of 
its constituent elements are present. First of all is the 
witness of a soul believed to have passed through death, — 
or believed to be great enough to have looked across 
the chasm of the grave and to have seen what lies upon 
the other side. This we might venture to call the red 
of our light of life. 

The other elements of our spiritual illumination, cor- 
responding to the blue and the yellow of our outward 
world, are the certainties that come to us, first, as to the 
goodness of God, and, secondly, as to the greatness of 
the human soul. When men have seen that the nature 
of God gives them a right to hope in his purpose to 
grant them immortality, when they have also seen 
that the soul within them is great enough and wonderful 
enough to deserve this boon, and when, to crown all, 
they have a promise from one who may be assumed to 
know that this is the destiny reserved for them, then 
indeed they who dwell in the land of the shadow of death 
have seen a great light. 

But all these things must be seen together or the light 
is not complete. ‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets,’ Father Abraham is made to say in the parable, 
“neither will they be convinced, though one rose from 
the dead.”’ No testimony as to the soul’s victory over 
death, not even the witness which Christ’s resurrection 
is believed to afford, can be really conclusive for any 
heart, apart from its certainty that the promise of such 
victory is also written in the perfect goodness of the 
Almighty and in the essential divineness of man’s 
earthly life. 

And in the life of Christ, as nowhere else, we have 
these three sources of man’s hope brought together and 
wrought into one. ‘The great service which he rendered 
the world was thus to combine what has been for mill- 
ions of hearts a joyous certainty, out of thoughts and 
facts which, taken separately, are less reassuring to the 
soul. He did teach every common man to think of 
himself as a child of God, as having by natural inheri- 
tance something of the nature of Deity, as being, there- 
fore, worthy a great and blessed destiny amid the splen- 
dors of the spiritual world. He did teach men to think 
of God as one who cared supremely for their welfare 
and happiness, and was ready to grant them every boon 
which infinite power and wisdom could propose for them. 
And then, at the last, whatever view we take of the 
resurrection story, we are bound to admit that he some- 
how inspired in the hearts of his followers an unwaver- 
ing confidence that he still lived in the heavens above ~ 
them,—a confidence which they were able to communi- 
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cate to others till they created thereby a mighty wave 
of enthusiastic hope. 

It is now evident that the power of the witness of 
Christ’s resurrection has somewhat faded away. ‘The 
account of it no longer commands such faith as was 
given to it in former years. And some have thought, as 
this prop of the common hope became weakened, other 
evidence might be brought forward from the unseen 
world to take its place. For myself I am not without 
expectation of new tokens as to the reality of the life to 
come. Yet I think, in the nature of the case, no such 
tokens can ever be received and held by men, as the 
basis of an enduring and a lofty faith, save as their 
souls are already filled with these other certainties that 
come from the teaching of Christ, the goodness of God, 
and the essential sublimity of the human soul. I can- 
not conceive that the preaching of Christ’s resurrection 
should ever have been regarded as other than a brief 
fanaticism, apart from those truths of the gospel which 
went along with it; that every soul has some native 
right to claim of heaven the boon of immortal life, and 
that heaven itself is just and kind enough to listen to 
this plea. 

Even now I care not how many communications come 
to us from a world of spirits. The common mind is not 
really ready for such alleged ‘‘proofs”’ till it has a stronger 
faith in God’s good Providence, and a deeper sense of 
the sacred worth of man’s personal life. Granted the 
ceaseless hunger of the heart for some word from those 
who have gone before it into the unseen, and that no 
hope can be made perfect till some such word is heard! 
But neither can that hope be any great power for good 
till the heart believes in and worships goodness as the 
greatest and strongest quality of all existence. I have 
known men and women who believed themselves to be 
receiving daily messages from the spirit world, and who 
got from this belief nothing but a stupid content just to 
be alive and to let the stream of change take them 
whither it would. Surely that kind of faith is not the 
true light that should visit those who dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death. 

I am ready to declare my hope and belief that some 
day new proof will be given the dwellers in this mortal 
sphere of the new home prepared for them elsewhere. 
But I think the day is not yet. The time is not ripe. 
There is a vast work of enlightenment yet to do by way 
of opening men’s eyes to the divineness of the life they 
already have and to the eternal love which underlies 
our whole existence. For, until this enlightenment has 
come, anything like knowledge of the life hereafter is 
quite as likely to prove a hindrance as a help to the un- 
folding of man’s higher powers. 

Such, then, do I conceive to be our interest in that light 
which Christ brought to all who dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death. ‘wo elements of this light may be 
as bright and clear for us as for any who have passed 
over this stage of life before us. Perhaps, as the result 
of wider knowledge, these rays of illumination may even 
penetrate our being more deeply than they have, in 
general, entered the hearts of men heretofore. The 
goodness of God and the wonder of our personal life, 
the highest outcome of God’s creative labors, we ought 
to appreciate as they have not hitherto been valued by 
the common mind. This is not all we could desire, nor 
all that Christ gave to his immediate followers. But, 
though the third element of,our hope may have grown 
somewhat weak in many minds, yet have I faith to be- 
lieve, if we use the light we have, this weakness will be 
again made good. 

Meanwhile, have we ever begun to realize the immensity 
of the boon conferred upon mankind by him who taught 
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men to call God their Father in heaven, and who taught 
each human soul to say of itself, ‘‘Iam a child of God!” 
In this alone there is a hope that could never die, though 
it might lack the triumphant note of that faith which 
has led great martyrs to the stake. It is most glorious 
that we share a common life whose atmosphere, so to 
speak, is filled with these two great truths, which come 
from the teachings of Christ; and they will yield us far 
more, by way of sustenance and strength, than ever yet 
we have put to the proof. 

The goodness of God! The disposition of the Almighty 
Power to help us, to minister to our needs, to gratify the 
deep desire of our hearts, and to guard the great treas- 
ure of our being, so that it shall not be utterly wasted 
and spoiled! If once we could receive this as an in- 
dubitable certainty, might it not be in itself enough to 
carry us through this world, with such hope and courage 
as no storm of life could shake! For, if God be for us, 
who can stand against us, and what do we need to 
fear! They who can render themselves calmly and trust- 
fully into the divine hand, saying to that Infinite One 
who has brought them here, ‘‘Thou knowest best, and 
thou wilt do for us only what is just and right!” they 
who can lie down to sleep, as a child sinks to rest in its 
mother’s arms, absolutely sure of the protection that 
will watch over it and guard it from fatal harm,—surely 
they who have this, have the very best that life can give. 

Yet, though we see how blessed this must be, and 
though we say the words with our lips, who of us can 
bring his whole being into agreement with such assur- 
ance? Who can feel the peace of this faith sinking into 
his inmost heart, and quieting there those apprehen- 
sions which sometimes trouble the spirit, as if it were a 
wild bird caught in the hunter’s snare? 

What is the difficulty we find so hard to overcome in 
receiving the word of Christ as a true word from heaven? 
Is it that so many frightful things are happening in the 
earth which it is hard for us to reconcile with our thought 
of divine goodness? No doubt that is a-difficulty. But 
I cannot believe that it is the great difficulty, as we are 
rather wont to allege, because it is generally so plain 
that what we see is merely the reverse, or seamy, 
side of the pattern; and it is always so possible, could 
we see the other side, that ugliness and confusion would 
instantly be turned to resplendent beauty. We think 
of the horror of hundreds of lives crushed out in a mo- 
ment by an earthquake shock or by the collapse of a 
deep mine. But it is open to us to think, in that same 
instant, of these crushed lives as having been swiftly 
transferred, to their unspeakable wonder and rejoicing, 
into a new world of endless light and peace. ‘The terrors 
of earth need not confound us, while we have this 
means of escape from them. We do always, in a way, 
believe in a directing power of wisdom and goodness 
which lies at the heart of things, and in a far-off end of 
good toward which the whole creation moves. We be- 
lieve that somehow things are going to come out right 
in the end, that the world is built for some purpose, and 
is not merely a vain and useless show. And the main 
reason why we fail to apply this faith closer to our own 
case and need is not because we are troubled by the 
dreadful events that are coming to pass here day by 
day. As we have already suggested, we can overcome 
that difficulty by thinking how little we know of what 
may be always close at hand, though hidden from our 
eyes, and how easily the seeming calamity might be 
turned into a blessing, could the whole view*of it be 
disclosed to us. 

No! the real trouble about fully grasping and realiz- 
ing Christ’s first great teaching, that of the fatherly 
goodness of God, is that we do not sufficiently put with 
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it his other teaching of the greatness and worth of the 
life which we carry in our breasts. We have no doubt 
that the huge system of worlds and suns will be main- 
tained by infinite power. We have no fear but that 
our planet will roll on its way for ages yet to come, how- 
ever comets may threaten or volcanic throes may shake 
its huge frame. We believe fully that somehow the 
great. process of development will be carried forward 
here upon earth; and we make no question but that 
human society will evolve into states of higher perfec- 
tion as time goeson. In what weare wont to regard as 
these larger interests of existence we are not troubled 
about the sustaining wisdom and goodness of the power 
that dwells at the heart of all things, for these seem to 
us the worthy objects of a Creator’s interest and care. 

But, when it comes down to our separate souls, we 
hesitate and doubt, because who or what are we, each 
one such a tiny creature crawling here between earth 
and heaven, that the mighty God should be mindful of 
the like of us? Here is where the world has wofully 
failed to grasp the significance of Christ’s gospel, but 
has yielded itself very much instead to theories of the 
worthlessness of human nature, which absolutely con- 
tradict the whole spirit of his teaching. 

Should we say that the gardener is interested in the 
greenhouse that he has built, or in the mass of bloom 
that he has been able to produce along its benches, but 
not in the beauty of any individual blossom? It is 
precisely the perfection of that individual blossom for 
which the greenhouse was made, and in which the 
builder has his chief delight. 

Christ himself, it is to be noted, took little interest in 
that drama of national life which we are wont to find 
rather absorbing. The politics of the great Roman 
Empire appeared to interest him not at all. Must it not 
be true that God cares little for the fortunes of these huge 
organizations of men, save as they affect and involve 
the welfare and happiness of the separate souls of his 
children! Must not his interest centre in these blossoms 
of his great world-conservatory, and in making each and 
every one of them fulfil its promise and potency of 
beauty ? 

And, if he does thus care for your soul and mine, then 
must he not care for that love and longing, that aspira- 
tion for the heavenly life, which has so much to do with 
the spiritual fragrance and loveliness of our existence? 
Is it conceivable that for the sake of bringing out this 
spiritual beauty he should inspire within us this love 
and longing, without other end in view than to increase 
his pleasure in the contemplation of his earthly garden? 
The gardener can enjoy the fleeting beauty of his per- 
fect rose; and, when it fades upon its stalk, he need not 
mourn over its decay, for there are ever new blossoms 
to take its place. But suppose this rose gifted with 
knowledge and a soul! Suppose that it consciously 
enjoyed and clung to the life into which it had grown, 
and dreamed of a transplanting to some still fairer realm 
beyond! Suppose that just because of this dream, and 
only because of this dream, it had put on the color and 
form to delight the gardener’s eye! Then can we con- 
ceive him calmly plucking flower after flower as it began 
to fade, with no sense of the infinite tragedy involved 
in that end of so much futile hope? Truly this is not 
thinkable. Even a very ordinary man, if on these terms 
alone he could raise roses, would find the sadness of it 
intolerable, and would abolish his greenhouse alto- 
gether. “The thought of God’s goodness, coupled with 
the thought of his love for the human soul as the su- 
preme product and outcome of his creation, carries the 
implication that this existence of ours is to go on into 
new realms of being: and, when these thoughts begin to 
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be certainties in our minds, they make at least two-thirds 
of our light of life. 

Who was he that thus put his finger so surely upon 
the world’s great need, and brought to it the only teach- 
ing which could give full effect to the spiritual discern- 
ments of the prophets before his time? For even that 
wonderful |psalm, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd,” remains 
not much more than a beautiful poem, till we begin to 
have some feeling of such value in us, the ‘‘sheep of his 
hand,” as to convince us that the Shepherd’s love is real 
and true. 

Was he who gave us this teaching wise enough to 
know so accurately the nature of the world’s sickness; 
wise enough to prescribe the exact ‘remedy to turn its 
weakness into strength, and yet did he only draw upon 
his fancy of what might be when he promised his sheep 
eternal life? 

Let us not entertain that unreasonable and unbeliev- 
ing thought! Assuredly he knew of that other world 
and of that Father’s house in which are many mansions. 
How he knew, where others remain ignorant, we cannot 
now stop to ask, though perhaps the explanation is 
simpler than the world has supposed. But it is of the 
essence of Christianity to trust that Christ knew all 
these things,—the Father’s love, the great worth of every 
child of God in the Father’s sight, the reality of the 
blessed life to come, wherein is endless felicity for those 
who earn the Master’s ‘‘Well done.” 

And they who do so trust, though they still dwell in 
the land of the shadow of death, surely upon them the 
light hath shined! In that light let them rejoice with 
unspeakable gratitude, because the day soon comes 
when they also shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sotrow and sighing shall flee away. 

Boston, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Wet and Dry. 


Those people who keep their eyes open enough to 
read what is worth reading follow diligently Mr. Per- 
cival Lowell’s papers on the history of the planet Mars. 
A hundred years ago the advanced regions of the world 
were amazed to be told that the world had an earlier 
history than that which began four thousand and four 
years before Christ. Even Bibles with notes informed 
us that this world had been inhabited less than six 
thousand years. We have changed all that since, and 
people who choose to dwell on the subject teach us, as 
the result of this or that dredging trip or of that artesian 
bore, that our world is a hundred or two hundred million 
years old, and that we must not be surprised to learn 
that it is two or three thousand million years old. 

Now comes .Mr. Lowell and not only says, but proves, 
that, however old our world is, the planet Mars is older. 
Wearein comparative youth, and we are advancing on 
the line of history on which the ‘‘red Planet Mars’’ has 
advanced much farther than we have. We still have 
oceans which cover more than half our surface. And 
once they had oceans in Mars; but, as that planet went 
and came, there rose into its sky the fogs, which became 
clouds, and the clouds became rain, and the rain fell 
into the oceans to rise again. And with every winter 
and spring and summer and autumn a share in these 
clouds did not fall in rain. This share passed off into 
the unmeasured spaces of the solar system and the 
universe. The oceans of Mars became less and less. 
They became lakes and ponds and pools and reservoirs. 
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And the rain fall became snow fall, and the melting snow 


became glacier, now at the North Pole, now at the 
South Pole. And the people of Mars found that at their 
equator there were red deserts which must be irrigated. 
In those deserts there were left the swamps and pools 
and ponds and lakes which had been the deeper reser- 
voirs of the old oceans. The region around these be- 
came the oases in the red deserts. 

Meanwhile, the people of Mars had learned how to 
bear each other’s burdens. They had found out that 
there were ways to make the oases larger. They found 
out how to connect the reservoirs with the snows of 
the north as they melted, or with the snows of the south 
when their melting time came. And, when a united 
world addressed itself to the common necessity, the 
world of Martians, as we are beginning to call them, 
created that marvellous network which, in the spring- 
time and summer of Mars, carries the melted snows of 
the winter south or north. And it is the strips of ver- 
dure at the east and west of these irrigating lines which 
reveal themselves to our telescopes of to-day. 

Now, this is exactly what the world we live in is just 
now discovering for its own surface. And,as we Ameri- 
cans go and come, this duty is unveiling itself, so that 
it enters into daily life with a wider purpose than it 
has ever found before. 

That is to say, the construction of the irrigation works 
for our half the world, and rescuing a million square 
miles, more or less, of desert, so that it shall blossom 
like the rose, has now for many years been a part of the 
policy of this nation. The national government is 
maintaining some thirty different engineering enter- 
prises for this end. ‘These works achieve the rescue of 
what people used to call the great American desert, 
and they will make of that region a very important 
factor in providing the world with its daily bread. 

But, beside this provision for coming generations, 
the men of our time are compelled to address themselves 
to rescuing arid regions which are above the levels or 
planes which such irrigation can offer. The ingenuity 
and skill and patience with which the children of God 
work with God is now showing itself as men rescue 
these ‘‘arid lands.”’ And, now that the tides of emigra- 
tion from the eastern half of North America to the 
west, and from the western half east, have occupied 
more and more the more fertile deserts of yesterday, it 
has proved possible to rescue the ‘‘arid high lands”’ which 
the pioneers of twenty years ago passed by as worthless. 
' Mr. Smoot, the senator from Utah, described the 
processes of this new agriculture in the following words 
in a speech in the Senate, a few days ago:— 

“Mr. President, as I started to say before inter- 
rupted, the process of dry farming is this: First, they 
have to have deep ploughing. The land is ploughed 
in the fall, and, being loose, the snows that fall during 
the winter find their way into the ground. The old 
theory of dry farming was that the top soil should be 
almost baked in order to keep the water in the ground 
from evaporating, but under the modern method that 
is not the proper way to dry farm. As soon as the grain 
is planted in the spring, in order to make it grow and 
develop, they find now that agitation of the soil is what 
is needed rather than the roller to form a crust. I 
have,seen great fields of wheat from about two to three 
inches high, where the farmer took his harrow and went 
over the whole field. A man who did not understand 
the dry-farming process would think that he was going 
to destroy his crop entirely; but it has been found that 
the agitation of the soil brings up the moisture that has 
fallen in the winter, so that the roots of the grain can 
receive it, and thereby it develops into perfect grain, 
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and is cut and thrashed, and the results show a profitable 
and successful crop. I know in my State we have 
whole districts where ten years ago no person on earth 
ever thought that there would be a kernel of grain raised, 
and to-day that whole district is raising thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre as a result of the dry-farming 
process. 

“Mr. President, we have in the State of Utah parts 
of whole counties where it is impossible to get water 
to irrigate one acre. The whole watershed surrounding 
the county is such that it is impossible that water can 
be stored in any way, and our State legislature has 
appropriated time and time again for the purpose of 
trying to find water sufficient in those districts, by way 
of artesian wells or by boring deep wells, to enable 
people to live upon those lands. But it has been utterly 
impossible to get one single drop of water there, and 
to-day men live in little villages, where there are the 
school-house, the church, and the community interests, 
and have their farms thirty-five miles off. Such a 
farmer has to haul every drop of water that distance 
for his horses and for his own use. He cannot ask his 
family to go and live upon the land. ‘They cannot do 
it. He goes by himself and cultivates it in the spring: 
he has his little cabin there and remains during the 
harvesting of the crop. It is cut and thrashed right on 
the land, and then the grain only is drawn to his home. 

“This is the class of land that we want to benefit. 
This is the class of land in the Western country that 
we want to cultivate, to help pay the taxes in sparsely 
settled districts, and help bear the burdens of the people 


who pay the taxes on irrigated land. 


“Mr. President, I want to say that I do not believe 
that there has been a measure which has been introduced 
here that will be so beneficial to the Western States as 
the dry-farming proposition, and, if this bill is enacted 
into law, it will allow an extension of that great industry 
to hundreds and hundreds of thousands of acres.” 

This curious process by which the ‘‘arid regions” of 
yesterday are brought into line has proved of very 
great value in both the Dakotas. 

The invention, or discovery, of ‘‘dry farming” renders 
the modification of the Homestead Law necessary. 
“Arid lands,” which were regarded as valueless twenty 
years ago, are called into use, and they prove cap- 
able, as Mr. Smoot shows, of producing more wheat 
to the acre than the average product of the wheat- 
raising States of yesterday. Weare following, with steps 
not unequal, on the determination of our neighbors— 
may I not say, of our friends?—of the planet Mars. 

Indeed, the terrors of a century ago, when Mr. Mal- 
thus half persuaded Europe that it was to die of star- 
vation, quite disappear as the pioneers of the ‘‘arid 
region” teach the world how to make the wilderness 
blossom with the rose. Epwarp E. HALE. 


ea 


Jesus calls himself ‘‘the door” through which the 
human race can again come near to God. He makes 
himself a door, an open way to his Father and our Father, 
a door opening into the deepest depths of the divine 
love. . . . How are we to have faith in Christ as the door? 
Not by bowing down and worshipping the door, but 
by rising up and going through it. How are we to have 
faith in him as the true vine but by gathering and taking 
away the fruit he bears? How do we show our faith 
in him as the living bread? Surely by feeding our souls 
with it, day by day. And how do we most sincerely 
show our belief in him as the Good Shepherd unless it 
be by joining his flock and following him ?— James Free- 
man Clarke, 
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Tue InwarpD Licut. By H. Fielding Hall. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75 
net.—After a remarkable description of the 
Roman noble driving furiously abroad, and 
then dashing back to his villa, because he 
finds the impracticable hours pass no more 
easily nor quickly in one place than in an- 
other, these striking verses occur in Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘Obermann Once More” :— 


“The brooding East with awe beheld 

Her impious younger world. 

The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 


This everlasting difference between the spirit 
of the East and that of the West is strongly 
accentuated by the reading of Mr. Hall’s 
suggestive and in some ways very beautiful 
book, It is an exposition of the soul of 
Buddhism as it is found in Burma by an 
Englishman, who, sick and left to come 
back to life in a Burmese monastery, learns, 
through the influence of nature, through 
experience, and by much talk with the gentle 
monks, to accept the main tenets of Buddh- 
ist teaching. Told in the form of a story, 
though the story bears much the same pro- 
portion to the philosophy that Falstaff’s 
pennyworth of bread bore to an intolerable 
amount of sack, the prime ideas of Buddh- 
ism—the transmigration of the soul, the 
law of Karma, by which we inevitably pre- 
pare our fate in the future, the ‘need of per- 
fect conformity with the will of God—are 
presented in most felicitous form, For the 
Burmese ‘‘everything Nature makes is beau- 
tiful.”’ The world is not evil, not even death. 
“The East has always believed in the doc- 
trine of evolution,’ which has so staggered 
the Occidental mind. The Buddhist ‘‘sees 
the world as the incarnation of God.” For 
the universe, not a man, nor a family, nor a 
nation, is the proper unit of thought. Here 
is the doctrine of a former existence: ‘‘Jus- 
tice, reward, and punishment do not begin 
at death: they have been always with us... . 
If you are born weak, poor, unhappy, be 
sure you have deserved it. You will not 
remember why. Memory is of the body.... 
When the body dies, it dies. . . . The memory 
disappears, but the result continues. You 
are what you have made yourselves. You 
failed to rise in the consciousness of right 
and the will to follow it. Others did better. 
Therefore you are what you are, and they 
what they are.” Surely this is the old 
Platonic doctrine of pre-existence, with its 
only partial remembrance of what we were 
in some former state. It is Wordsworth’s 
philosophy and the basis of his ‘“‘“Ode on Im- 
mortality, ’—the child coming to earth, “‘trail- 
ing clouds of glory from God, who is our 
home,” till at last man forgets his former 
inheritance, and the glory “dies into the 
light of common day.”’ As for the future life, 
the Burmese believe that hell is only here 
and now; it is ‘“‘of the body, of this earth; 
it comes from feebleness of soul.” ‘‘Fear 
made that hell, not God,’ Nirvana, that 
much disputed matter, which, after all dis- 
cussion, is apt to the Western mind to seem 
mere annihilation, is, according to Mr. Hall, 
“to be one with all the beauty of the world, 
: +, With the nobility of noble deeds, with 
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the souls of all whom we have loved, with 
the great Power which is all life.’’ In short, 
there is so much that is beautiful, so much 
that is restful in this simple creed of the 
Burmese, that we are tempted, after Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to take our ‘‘scallop shell of 
quiet,” and, “like quiet palmers,” travel 
toward the land, not perhaps of heaven, but 
of these trustful people, who, far from the 
stir and bustle of our Western day, sit and 
meditate upon divine mysteries, and some- 
how, it may be, are a little nearer to the 
peace that awaiteth humble and quiet hearts 
than are many who have looked for light 
from what they have regarded as a better- 
reasoned, but far less inward faith. 


AnarcHism. By Dr. Paul Eltzbacher. 
Translated by Steven T. Byington. New 
York: Benjamin R. Tucker.—In about three 
hundred pages the author examines the 
various theories concerning Socialism, Com- 
munism, and Anarchism—we must lump 
together certain ideas that perhaps do not 
belong together—held by such teachers as 
Godwin, Proudhon, Kropotkin, Tucker, and 
Tolstoy. In general, they seem to agree on 
some such points as these: Our supreme 
law, according to Godwin, is the general 
welfare, or as Proudhon has it, justice. The 
State is ‘‘peculiarly repugnant to the general 
welfare,’ so the State must be done away 
with, to give place to ‘‘a social human 
life, on the basis of the legal norm that con- 
tracts must be lived up to.” Kropotkin, 
whose autobiography and socialistic or 
anarchistic works, like The Conquest of 
Bread, have a thrilling interest, believes 
in “‘the evolutionary law of the progress 
of mankind from a less happy existence to 
an existence as happy as possible.” Like a 
wise prophet he does not tell us just how 
happy man can be! Zola, in his Three 
Cities, thinks, as the conclusion of the 
whole matter, that when science has wholly 
done its beneficent work, supplying im- 
proved machinery, comfortable homes for 
working men, plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air, that every one will be happy. We 
are not so sure. Would a pig be really 
happy in a golden trough? For Kropotkin, 
in this social evolution, enacted laws will 


disappear; likewise, of course, the State. 
Private property will go with them. ‘“‘Pri- 
vate property is doomed.’ There will, 


naturally, be a social revolution,—‘‘a violent 
subversion of the old order,” and they are 
wise who prepare for it. Perhaps Carnegie 
and Rockefeller—who knows?—are staving 
it off by their gifts to humanity at large. 
Mr. Tucker, the publisher of this volume, 
does not widely differ in his theories from 
these other writers. ‘“‘Every one’s self- 
interest, and particularly the equal liberty 
of all, demands a distribution of property, 
in which every one is guaranteed the prod- 
uct.” Free land is needed. (Karl Marx 
declared that the man who first drove a 
stake into the ground, and said, “This is 
mine,’’ was the arch-traitor to humanity.) 
But, unlike Kropotkin, Mr. Tucker thinks 
that ‘‘the social revolution is to come about 
by passive resistance; that is, refusal of 
obedience.’”’ But, of course, this would 
eventually lead to actual revolution. The 
views of Tolstoy are so well known that they 
need not now be discussed. A crank or a 
prophet of the soul, he is certainly to-day 
one of the great leaders of the world’s 
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thought. And though his theories are 
ridiculed, and the man is himself excom- 
municated from the Church, it is perhaps 
well that we should heed the words of Jesus 
about stoning the prophets. In general, 
this little book seems thorough-going in its 
examination of the doctrines it sets forth, 
and is free from any loose, inflammatory 
talk that would cause the judicious to 
grieve. 


ExposItTIOoNs oF HoLy ScripTURE. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D., Litt.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Third 
series, six volumes. $7.50 net.—These six 
volumes felate to the Acts, John, Second 
Book of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, 
These expositions are cast in the form of 
sermons and. are intended primarily for 
edification. To set forth the latest views 
concerning the origin, history, and literary 
value of the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament is no part of the author’s purpose. 
The opinions of the critics are considered 
only in so far as they directly involve the 
credit and authority of a Biblical record. 
The attitude of Dr. Maclaren concerning the 
origin and nature of Christianity cannot be 
better illustrated than by quoting the fol- 
lowing passage from his comment on the 
proem of Saint John: ‘‘Surely no form of 
speech could more emphatically declare ab- 
solute, uncreated being, outside the limits 
of time. Clearly, too, no interpretation of 
these words fathoms their depth, or makes 
worthy sense, which does not recognize that 
the Word is a person. The second clause 
of verse 1 asserts the eternal communion 
of the Word with God. The preposition 
employed means accurately ‘toward,’ and 
expresses the thought that in the Word 
there was motion or tendency toward, and 
not merely association with, God. It points 
to reciprocal, conscious communion, and the 
active going out of love in the direction of 
God. The last clause asserts the com- 
munity of essence, which is not inconsistent 
with distinction of persons, and makes the 
communion of active Love possible; for 
none could, in the depths of eternity, dwell 
with and perfectly love and be loved by 
God, except one who himself was God.” 
In the sermon on the apotheosis of wisdom 
in the book of Proverbs, he takes, not the 
rational view that this was the beginning 
of the personification of wisdom which was 
completed in the Fourth Gospel, but rather 
a forelooking and prophecy of the coming 
Messiah, the second person in the Godhead. 
The wide circulation of these works among 
devout believers is accounted for by the 
fact that the preacher was eloquent, sym- 
pathetic, and a true and humble believer 
in the gospel which he proclaimed. It is a 
message of hope and consolation which has 
reached needy souls who would once have 
been burdened and terrified by the gloom 
and threat of the old interpretation. 


THE Sovar System. By Charles, Lane 
Poor, Professor of Astronomy in Columbia 
University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2 net.—Although we do not live 
so near the stars as men did in the days 
when they were tempted to an out-door life 
and, unfretted by gas and electric lights, 
could watch the procession of the stars with 
wonder and delight, excepting a few facts, 
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which have been made certain by the use 
of instruments of precision, most of the 
literature of the heavens, its romance, its 
mystery, and mythology have come to us 
out of a remote past. Suppose that every- 
thing.which had been known and imagined 
about our solar system more than a thou- 
sand years ago had been entirely obliterated, 
and that now astronomers, with all their 
advantages, should begin to study the sky. 
How long would it be before they would 
discover the relation of the sun to the 
planets. and their true motions? So far 
as the human eye could be made useful as 
an instrument of observation and the human 
mind could work upon the material afforded 
by this kind of scientific work, nearly every- 
thing was done for the advancement of 
knowledge before the beginning of our era. 
Now, with the new apparatus provided by 
the applications of science, the astronomer 
is able to correct the errors of his prede- 
cessors, to certify to the accuracy of many of 
their observations, and show what good 
_ guesses they made where knowledge was 
impossible. In his estimate of ancient 
knowledge Prof. Poor is intelligent and fair. 
He shows that much of our so-called knowl- 
edge of the past is the result of popular 
misapprehension in our time and of popular 
ignorance in earlier days. Knowledge was 
not so wide-spread as itis to-day, but the 
learned men of Chaldea and Greece had 
many accurate ideas concerning the shape 
and movements of the earth. They knew 
that the earth was round, and that the 
eclipse of the sun was caused by the inter- 
vention of the moon; and, to some extent, 
were able to estimate the size of the earth 
and its distance from the sun. Bringing 
knowledge down to the present time, we 
have the results of the latest investigations 
with telescope, spectroscope, and camera. 
The cause and nature of the tides and the 
effect of tidal action upon the earth and the 
moon are discussed at length. The sun 
and each of the planets gets its chapter, 
while Mars, because of the untisual interest 
attached to it, gets more than its due share of 
attention, Prof. Poor discusses at length 
Prof. Lowell’s investigations which he is 
unable to confirm or accept. The chapters 
on the Sun and the great planets, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are full of 
‘fresh information stated in terms intelligible 
to the general reader who is not a mathema- 
tician. It is a bock of over three hundred 
~ pages, illustrated, well printedy and, but for 
its weight, attractive to handle and to read, 


THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, By E. F. Scott, M.A. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—The 
word “apology”? of course is used in the 
good sense to indicate that part of the New 
Testament writings which is concerned with 
the defence and explanation of Christian 
doctrine and the Messiahship of Jesus. The 
kind of apology which our author makes 
is indicated by his treatment of the Messiah- 
ship. Jesus “‘had accepted the name of 
Messiah, conscious all the time that it was 
approximate and provisional.” It called 
attention to his person and mission. After 
that he expected his disciples to learn of 
him and to know him “‘by the contempla- 


tion of his own character and life.” At 
first they did not understand this. They 


tried to force their belief into the ancient 
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Hebrew Messiahship; but they failed in 
their attempt to identify him with the Jewish 
Messiah, and then they learned “‘that he 
had disappointed the ancient hope, because 
he had transcended it.’’? While the author 
claims that Christianity represents the abso- 
lute religion, he surrenders the claim that 
Christianity came by virtue of a unique 
inspiration. ‘It stands, no longer as a 
solitary peak, but only as one summit in 
a vast formation.” 


THE Evo_ution oF Rose. By Ellen 
Snow. Boston: Richard G, Badger.—That 
a “bud” in society may blossom into a 
highly psychological, vibratory, and gen- 
erally New-thoughted Rose, this seems to 
be the upshot of a book which is rather an 
excursion into the realm of psychic sugges- 
tion, and dear knows what, than a story. 
Apparently clothes have something to do 
with it; as ‘‘a born (but obscure) artist” 
is at last discovered to ‘“‘gown”’ the heroine 
in a simple, picturesque fashion, after which, 
vibrations and all, she is more of a charmer 
than ever. But she is also a philosopher 
in petticoats, and, incidentally, a writer. 
Eight or ten pages of maxims, as: ‘‘Cer- 
tainty is the death of love as a passion”; 
and (this is flattering to the sterner sex) 
“Be wholly unconscious of a man’s weak 
points, but display judiciously your per- 
ception of his strong ones,’’ with a little 
treatise on ‘‘The Converted Philosopher,”’ 
emanate from this rose before it is full blown. 
And at the last, in spite of the fact,—or was 
it because of it?—that she had always 
wanted the clergyman, Herbert King, to 
become “‘a great, free man,” she flings her- 
self into his arms, and so ‘‘Love rescues all” 
—possibly even the Rose from New Thought, 


THE ENGLISH WorxKs or RajA RAMMO- 
HUN Roy. Published by the Panini Office, 
Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Price 5 rupees. 
This compact volume contains all the works 
of the great’Hindu reformer who, in the early 
part of the last century, was famous in Eng- 
land and America. He was received in Eng- 
land, where he made his home, not only by 
Unitarians and other religious liberals, but 
by many others who were interested in the 
intellectual advancement of India, He was 
a man of great ability, wide sympathies, and 
did more than any other man of his time to 
bridge the chasm between the native relig- 
ions and Christianity, Although he was at 
that time regarded by the ultraorthodox as 
after all nothing but a heathen, he wrote 
many things which are of use to-day, not only 
for the instruction of the Brahma-Somaj 
and the Hindu theists, but also for Christians 
who have to deal with missionary problems in 
India. He was influential in such. reforms 
as the abolition of the practice of burning 
widows alive, and other heathen practices 


which had grown up about the native relig- 
ions. 


THOUGHTS FoR Lire’s JOURNEY. By 
George Matheson, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son.—These sermonettes, 
which were published from time to time in 
the Christian World of London, and received 
with gratitude by many whom they helped 
and comforted, are now, in response to a 
sufficient demand, published in book form. 
The keynote of the book is humble, trust in 
God as revealed to the author in the face 
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of Jesus Christ. A characteristic chapter is 
entitled ‘‘Christian Mesmerism,”’ in which 
the submission of Paul, who is willing to be 
called the slave of Christ, is described as a 
kind of divine hypnotism; and the author 
submits himself in a rhapsody of faith end- 
ing with the ejaculation, ‘‘Mesmerize my 
soul, O Lord!’ For those who can stand 
beside the author and accept his theology, 
these are songs of hope and faith not unlike 
in effect the hymns of Bishop Bonar. 


Books Received. 


From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
The Castle of Dawn. By Harold Morton Kramer. $1.50. 
The Belle Islers. By Richard Brel? Newman. $1.50. 
Dave Porterinthe Far North. By Edward Stratemeyer. 


125. 
rhe Yale Cup. By Albertus T. Dudley. aaah 
Laureled Leaders for Little Folk. By Mary E. Phillips. 


f2. 
From the Century Co., New York, 
Fritzi. By Agnes McClelland Daulton. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 


School Reports and School Efficiency. By David S. 
Snedden and William H. Allen. $1.50 net, 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 


The Making of Personality. By Bliss Carman, 
Matthew Porter. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
The Old Room. By Car] Ewald. $1.25. 
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By Caro.ing STETSON ALLEN 


With a foreword by Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer. 
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The Dome. 
To a Little Maid. 


How should little maidens grow 
When they’re ten or over? 
In the sunshine and the air, 
Wholesome, simple, fresh, and fair, 
As the bonny daisies blow, 
And the happy clover. 


How should little lassies speak 

At this time of living? 
As the birds do, and the bees, 
Singing through the flowers and trees, 
*Till each mortal fain would seek 

Joy her lips are giving. 


How about her eyes and ears 
At this stage of growing? 

Like the clear, unclouded skies, 

Not too eager or too wise, 

So that all she sees and hears 
May be worth the knowing. 


And the little maiden’s heart? 
Ah! for that we’re praying 
That it strong and pure may grow; 
God who loveth children so, 
Keep her from all guile apart, 
Through Life’s mazes straying! 
—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


For the Christian Register. 


When Dead Trees Blossom. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


Did you ever stop to ask why the old 
dead trees, so gray and dreary looking last 
week, are suddenly—in a night as it 
were—covered with beautful blooms of 
rose and snow? If you have, you will 
probably be glad to hear the reason given 
by the mothers of China to their little chil- 
dren when they ask, ‘“‘Why is this old tree 
now so beautiful, mother, when only last 
week it looked so.sad and dreary?” 

“Dear little Almond Blossom of my 
heart,” would be the mother’s answer, 
“did you never hear about the old man 
who made the dead trees blossom?” ‘Then 
will come the story. Once upon a time a 
very good old man and his wife lived in a 
bamboo house that nestled close to the foot 
of an old grim mountain. Next door to them 
lived another old man and his wife who 
were just as wicked and unkind as the others 
were good and gentle. 

The good couple had a little dog who was 
a great pet and very wise, as all animals 
will be if you are kind and gentle to them. 
This little dog was really a fairy who had 
come to live with the old couple and take 
care of them. They did not know this, 
They only loved him very dearly and were 
kind to him, thinking he was just a cunning 
little black dog. 

One day the dog scratched and dug at a 
certain spot in the garden until he had 
made a very deep hole. Then he ran bark- 
ing and leaping up to the old man, trying to 
lead him to the spot he had dug. He seemed 
so in earnest that the old man followed him; 
and, when he saw what a deep hole it was, 
and how excited the dog seemed, he began 
to dig also, thinking there was something 
in the hole the dog wanted. Something was 
in the hole; but the old man wanted it far 
more than the dog did,—a big pot of glisten- 
ing gold pieces rewarded the old man before 
he had dug more than a very little way. 

The old couple were very happy over 
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their treasure, and in their joy told their 
neighbors, the wicked couple, and even gave 
them some of their gold. But the generous 
gift did not satisfy them. They wanted a pot 
of gold all to themselves, and so asked the 
good couple to lend them their dog. This 
the good folk did and told the little dog to 
do as he was told. 


The little dog scratched away very will-|. 


ingly and dug a big deep hole. Then the 
wicked old man dug still further down, after 
the dog had stopped; and, sure enough, at 
the bottom of the hole stood a pot that 
looked just like the first one; but, when he 
eagerly opened it, no gold did he find, only a 
heap of dust and rubbish. He was so 
angry that he struck the dog with the heavy 
spade and killed him. Of course it was 
only the dog shape that died, for you can- 
not kill a fairy. 

The good old couple were very sad when 
they saw the dead body of their little pet, 
and buried it at the foot of a small pine-tree 
that shaded their home. To their great sur- 
prise the little tree at once sprang up intoa 
mighty tree. The wicked old man was 
afraid, but the good one was quite sure that 
this was meant for some good. A little 
voice whispering in his ear told him to cut 
off a branch, and from its wood make him- 
self a mortar in which to grind his barley. 
He of course did as he was told, and the very 
first time he began to grind the barley in 
this mortar a strange thing happened. He 
had put only just a handful of barley in, but 
it began to flow right up from the very 
bottom of the mortar until it overflowed 
the top and poured out on the floor. Only 
when he stopped grinding did the flow cease. 
Of course. his neighbor envied him this good 
luck, and very soon he borrowed the mortar. 
But, though he ground with a will, no in- 
crease of barley came to him: instead all 
his good white barley became worm-eaten, 
cracked, and dirty. Oh, but he flew into 
a fine rage then! 

“Very well,” he roared, “if I cannot have 
good luck, no one else shall either.”’ So saying 
he smashed the mortar into bits and set it 
on fire. Now this was quite enough to 
anger the good old man, but he did not say 
one word, nor did he seem in the least angry. 
He quietly gathered up the ashes and scat- 
tered them about the roots of two old cherry- 
trees that had been dead for many years, 
but which, instead of cutting down, he had 
covered with beautiful green vines, and a 
very wonderful thing at once happened. 

Every gray and deadened bough and 
branch burst at once into bloom: blossoms 
of snow and rose covered the knotted and 
gnarled branches and made the trees as 
beautiful as they were in the early spring 
days of their youth. Now there were 
many dead trees in this great land of China, 
and so, when the emperor heard of this 
marvellous thing, he commanded the old 
man to make all the dead trees blossom and 
bloom. 

In great state, accompanied by the em- 
peror himself and his gorgeously dressed 
attendants, the old man travelled through 
the length and breadth of the kingdom; and, 
wherever he found a dead tree, he sprinkled 
a handful of magic ashes upon it, and bud 
and blossom and leaf at once sprang into 
beauty. His reward was much gold and 
precious jewels, as well as all sorts of other 
beautiful gifts, and the emperor gave him 
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the title of ‘‘The Gracious One, Who gives 
Life to Dead Trees.” 

His wicked old neighbor saw no reason 
why he should not have some of this good 
fortune: so, taking a handful of ashes, he 
went to the emperor and said,— 

“T, too, O Mighty One, can make dead 

trees blossom.” 
The emperor was a very kind man and 
quite willing to help everybody, and so he 
said, ‘‘You shall have your chance and 
great reward if you succeed.” 

Of course they had to go outside of the 
palace gardens to find a dead tree, none 
would be allowed there; but just beyond 
the gates was a little dead pine-tree. Here 
the emperor and his attendants stopped, and 
the emperor said, ‘‘Make these yellow and 
dried needles of the pine once again green and 
fragrant, and gold and jewels shall be yours.” 

The old man flung down his ashes; but 
alas for him! no sign of life stirred in the 
little tree; and the wind blew the ashes 
right into the.emperor’s eyes. His attend- 


ants were very angry at this; and, feeling . 


that the old man had insulted their master, 
they seized him and beat. him well. 

The emperor, as soon as he could get the 
ashes from his eyes, and see what was going 
on, told them to stop, and sent the old man 
home in a comfortable litter, for he was too 
sore and bruised ftom the beating to walk. 

I am glad to say that he never needed 
another lesson, and was a very much better 
man all the rest of his life. 

You see how it is. Selfishness spoils 
everything, but love can perform miracles. 


Neal’s Moving Day. 


“Tf I could only live in a tent or the barn,”’ 


grumbled Neal, “‘it would suit me lots better . 


than herein the house.’’ Neal had been sent 
from the table to wash his hands and came 
back pouting. “I just wish I was an In- 
dian.” 

“Tt would be very nice in some ways to be 
an Indian ora tramp,’”’? remarked papa, 
pleasantly. ‘‘I always enjoyed camping out 
when I was a boy.” 

“T wish I could do that now,’ said Neal, 
letting a little of the frown fade away. ‘The 
new corn-crib would be a dandy place.”’ 

“Why don’t you try it?’’ asked*papa, as 
if living in a corn-crib were an every-day 
affair with small boys. ‘‘We won’t put any 
corn in it till cold weather comes.”’ 

“Mamma Wwouldn’t let me,’ said Neal. 
“Please, please let me do it, mamma. It 
would be such fun.” 

“Well, you might try it,” said his mother, 
easily. ‘‘When do you want to begin?” 

“This very day,” cried Neal hurrying down 
his food. “Vl have this for my moving 
day.”’ 

No one seemed to notice that he hurried 
through with his dinner nor that he left with- 
out saying, ‘‘Excuse me.” He hurried to 
the play-room, and began selecting things 
to move to his new home. It took only a 
little while to get all the things out that Neal 
wanted. By one o’clock all were in the 
corn-crib. 

“J—I guess I’m hungry,” said Neal to 
himself after he had tried the blanket in 
which he was to sleep, and had arranged his 
playthings to his liking. ‘‘I’ll go and see if 
Mary has some cookies.”’ ‘ 

“So you are a tramp, are you?” asked 
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Mary, looking him over as he rapped at the 
back door. ‘‘I never feed tramps unless they 
earn what they get. You carry in all those 
kindlings and I’ll see about something to eat.” 

Neal had seen the real tramps splitting 
wood for Mary many a time before she gave 
them bread and meat and coffee, but he did 
not know how they felt doing the work before 
eating. Long before the wood-box was 
filled he thought he must take one of the 
nice fresh cookies; but, when the last stick 
was neatly piled in the box, Mary was ready 
with a tin of milk and some bread and butter. 

“Sit on the step,” she said. 

“Please, Mary, I’d like to have a cooky,” 
said Neal, timidly. ‘‘I’ll wash my hands 
before I take it, if you’ll only let me.” 

“Beggars mustn’t be choosers,”’ said Mary, 
grimly. “If I fed cookies to every tramp 
that comes this way, I wouldn’t have any for 
my folks.” 

Neal was very glad for the bread and milk, 
but he could not forget the smell of the warm 
cakes. Mary always saved the big corner 
cakes for him when he washed his hands par- 
ticularly clean, but to-day he scrubbed and 
soaped to no purpose. After the little lunch 
he wandered forlornly to the new corn-crib 
and wrapped himself in his blanket to cry. 
It was twilight when he awoke, and he went 
to the house to find the family eating supper, 
just as if they had forgotten all about him. 
He could stand it no longer, but rushed in and 
sobbed out his troubles. 

“TI want to move back,” he wept. 
I don’t like the new corn-crib a bit.” 

“All right!’ said papa and mamma to- 
gether. ‘‘Come right up to the table, now.” 
But Neal would not come until he had 
washed his hands and brushed his hair, and 
from that very day there was no more pout- 
ing about being clean. Two movings in one 
day have been all Neal has ever wanted.— 
Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School Times, 
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Fairy Dot. 


Such lovely stories as Aunt Emily could 
tell—stories of fairies and goblins and of 
little flaxen-haired princesses, and how 
Dottie Dudley did love to hear them! 

“TJ think, Aunt Emily,” said Dot, “that 
I like best of all the story of the wish fairy. 
I wish I were a fairy and that I could just 
grant wishes, wishes, all day long.”’ 

And what do you suppose Aunt Emily 
did? Made the loveliest crown of shining 
gold paper, and put little blue bows and 
bells on Dottie’s shoes and a sash round her 
waist and a wand of glistening paper stars 
in her hand, and little Dottie Dudley was 
transformed into a sweet little hazel-eyed 
fairy. Aunt Emily kissed her and sent her 
off to ‘‘ Fairy Dell.” 

“Oh, dear!” said grandma; 
could find my glasses.” 

And away Fairy Dot flew, upstairs and 
downstairs and back came grandma’s glasses, 
Grandma’s wish came true. 

“Oh!” said little brother John, “I wish 
some one would help me put my soldiers 
away.” 

‘ And there on the spot 
Was Fairy Dot. 


Mother wished her flowers were watered, 
and father wished for his newspaper; Aunt 
Emily wished for some one to help stir the 
cake and seed the raisins, and Bridget wished 
she knew what the clock said; Towser looked 
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as though he wanted a drink, and the kitten 
begged for some aiilk: and there were 
wishes, wishes, everywhere in ‘“‘Fairy Dell.” 
Wasin’t it good Fairy Dot was there?— 
Kindergarten Review. 


The Signal. 


“Where are you going, Sleep,” I said, 
“To put a little boy to bed. 
I told him when he needed me, 
To nod; and nodding now is he.” 
—John B. Tabb. 


Beth’s Premium. 

It was very hot to sit still and sew. The 
needle would get sticky in spite of all the 
little emery strawberry could give it, and 
Beth’s fingers had never felt so clumsy and 
uncomfortable. If only May and Billy 
would play a little farther off it would help 


‘some, but there they were in plain sight, 


under the very shadiest maple, with all the 
games Beth liked best. 

It was an apron she was making—white 
cambric with wee, cunning pockets and 
bretelles that were to come quite up to her 
shoulders, and narrow, delicate tatting over- 
handed every bit of the way around only 
the belt. It wasn’t at all like the aprons 
little girls wear nowadays, but it was styl- 
ish then, and very pretty. Beth had made 
it, every stitch—seams and facing that had 
to be hemmed down so carefully, and it was 
all done except a part of the tatting. But, 
oh! there had been such a lot of that, yards 
and yards it seemed to Beth, as she glanced 
longingly out once more at the shade, and 
May and Billy and the games. When you 
are only eight years old there are things 
that seem more interesting than over-hand- 
ing. Mamma, busy at her own sewing, 
heard a long-drawn sigh and looked up to 
smile comfortingly. “I think you’ll be 
through by five o’clock, Bethy,’ she said. 
“You know we must send it off to-night so 
as to have it entered on time. You’ve done 
beautifully, dear, and you deserve a pre- 
mium whether you get it or not.” Beth 
smiled back and decided that, after all, it 
wasn’t so dreadfully hot, and five o’clock 
wasn’t very far away. ‘“‘Do you think I’ll 
get it, mamma ?” she asked, for the twentieth 
time. 

“J don’t know, dear. If mamma was 
judge, you surely would, but they haven’t 
invited me to award any prizes. You 
mustn’t count on it too much, for you may 
be disappointed, but your time has not been 
wasted even if you get nothing but the 
pretty apron, and the pleasure of knowing 
that you made it yourself, and very neatly.” 

“What is this talk I hear of premiums 
and mysteries?’? demanded Uncle Ed, com- 
ing in from the porch. 

“It’s the county fair, Uncle Ed—next 
week—and they have offered five dollars 
to the best sewing under fourteen years’ old, 


‘|and I’m trying to get it,’ explained Beth, 


excitedly, 

“Which you surely ought to do, for I 
can testify that your sewing is considerably 
less than fourteen years of age,’’ declared 
the roguish uncle. But Beth was too full 
of her subject to heed teasing. 

“T’m only eight, Uncle Ed, but I’ve been 
’most as careful as fourteen, don’t you 
think?” and the needle-roughened fore- 
finger pointed to the tidy hem. Uncle Ed 
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hunted for his eyeglasses—‘‘ because I can’t 
see them at all without,” he declared. ‘‘Of 
all the ridiculously small stitches—why, 
Beth, I’ll be surprised if those near-sighted 
judges don’t think you’ve glued that petti- 
coat together.” 

“Tt’s an apron, Uncle Ed,’ explained the 
small seamstress, patiently. ‘It’s very im- 
portant, because if I get the money it’s to 
go into the bank to help my education, so 
I can be a teacher, and mamma won’t have 
to work.”’ 

“T see. And if: you don’t get it you'll 
have to be an ignoramus all your life. I 
should think it is important !’’ 

And then May and Billy clamored at the 
window, and Beth set the last careful stitch, 
and the clock struck five. 

The county fair began as usual: just as 
if Beth’s apron were not a part of it. It 
was too far away for mamma and the chil- 
dren to attend, but Uncle Ed went on the 
last day, and he was to bring back word of 
the result. Beth was certain she should 
not sleep a wink until he came, no matter 
how late that was, but mamma insisted on 
her going to bed as usual, and the next 
thing she knew it was broad daylight. 

And then breakfast was ready, and Uncle 
Ed called her to come quick before he 
starved. 

She slipped quietly into her chair and 
slowly lifted her plate to release an edge of the 
napkin; and there, under it, folded neatly, lay — 
her very own cambric apron with a blue 
ribbon pinned fast, and across it a smooth, 
gray-green, fascinating five-dollar bill. 

And this isn’t a made-up story at all, for 
it every bit happened.—Saint Nicholas. 


Now shall I rite, or right, or write 
This exercise, I’d like to know? 
And when I take my needle bright 
Pray do I so, or sow, or sew? 
I'll never get this lesson done! 
So many words confuse me quite. 
But if I learned them one by one, 
I then could write my lesson right. 
—Primary Education. 


A Boston teacher had been giving a familiar 
talk on zodlogy to a class of ten-year-olds 
in a grammar school. To test their intel- 
ligence, he said, in the course of his remarks, 
“Who can tell me the highest form of animal 


life?’ A little girl held up her hand. 
“Well, Mary?” ‘‘The hy-ena,” shouted 
Mary, seriously, but triumphantly. Re- 


pressing a smile, the teacher said: “‘Is it, 
Mary? Think again. Is a hyena the very 
highest?”? ‘‘Oh, now I know,” cried Mary, 
“it’s the giraffe.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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For the Christian Register. 
Passion Week. 


BY LUCY HEALD. 
5 
AT THE CHURCH GATE, 
My neighbor passes with unseeing eye 
Like twilight waters of a pool. Her face 
Gleams with the pale flame of her ecstacy, 
She walks our street as though ’twere holy place, 
Hers is the rapture of that sacred pain 
Ordained of God, through God transfused again 
Into the world’s salvation, She can know 
None sweeter than the rapture of that woe. 


II, 
AT THE ALTAR. 
Not by Thy will, O God, but through our scorn, 
Our blindness, was he set between two thieves, 
The Friend to all mankind. Stung by that thorn, 
Pierced by that pitiless spear, the world still grieves, 
Pacing in penance the journey of the Cross, 
Ours was the sacrifice, the bitterer loss! 
Teach us to render love for love, to praise 
And save our saviours unto earthly days! 
AMEN. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

The ceremonial exercises attending the 
celebration of the three hundredth and fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva and the monument com- 
memorating the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birthday of John Calvin will take place 
in the second week in July, 1909. 

Among recent inquiries for Unitarian 
literature at the denominational headquarters 
is one from an eminent Turkish statesman, 
who, while still a member of the sect of Islam, 
has outgrown its limitations and crudities 
and seeks for a loftier and more ethical state- 
ment of monotheistic. faith. This he hopes 
to find in Unitarianism. 

A distinguished Oriental scholar in Europe, 
who has travelled extensively in the East, 
writes us that the only form of Christian 
faith which has any likelihood of interesting 
and influencing the followers of the prophet 
is that of Channing and Parker. The mono- 
theistic populations of the earth now out- 
number the trinitarian, and a larger union 
is becoming more and more possible for the 
believers in One God. ‘Yo prepare the way 
for such an alliance Mr. Isidor Singer of 
New York, who issued that admirable work, 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, is about to pub- 
lish The Monotheist, a religious monthly. 
It is fitting that such a movement to unite 
the Reform Jew, the liberal Mohammedan, 
the Unitarian and Universalist, the liberal 
Friend, and other bodies in a lofty theism 
should proceed from an Israelite. 

Every day we are becoming more conscious 
of the world mission to which Unitarians are 
called and ashamed of that provincial ism 
which can see nothing beyond its own little 
parochial life and local group of churches. 
Truly, for us “‘the field is the world,” and 
all our home endeavors will derive new 
dignity and effectiveness through our con- 
sciousness of our international opportunities 
and duties. 

Two notable and noble procedures on the 
part of our European allies for freedom, 
justice, and tolerance in religion deserve 
reference in these columns. 

The first is the appeal to the French gov- 
ernment by a number of representative 
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Protestant clergymen and laymen in that 
country for justice to the Roman Catholic 
Church of France in the matter of its sacra- 
mental endowments. Among the church 
properties seized by the government are cer- 
tain bequests made for holding masses for 
the repose of the souls of the dead. The 
present government is inclined to look 
sceptically, if not contemptuously, upon such 
acts of piety, and to sequestrate these be- 
quests, converting the money to the uses 
of public charity. The Protestants referred 
to urge the government not to do this, to 
respect conscience and the sacredness of a 
legal and, until now, unquestioned obligation 
and privilege of the Church. 

We cannot forbear from asking any of our 
Roman Catholic friends who may read of 
this action whether their own clergy would 
be equal to a similar deed of tolerance and 
impartiality where Protestant rights were 
involved. 

The second instance is the protest of Prof. 
Rade in his paper, the Christliche Welt, 
against the intolerance of the Prussian state in 
its virtually denying Polish provinces the use 
of their own tonguesin political, educational, 
and religious affairs. The Prussian legis- 
lature has recently insisted in this narrow 
and intolerant policy, whose evil consequences 
it will have to reap. 

In May-June next summer a party of one 
hundred and twenty German clergymen and 
professors will visit England to become 
acquainted with its people and institutions 
and increase good will between the two 
nations. Rev. W. C. Bowie is one of the 
committee to receive them. 

Prof. Otto Pfleiderer wrote, on his return 
to Germany from the Boston Congress, a 
very interesting article for the Berlin Week 
on his ‘‘ American Impressions.”’ 

The Free Congregation of Amsterdam, 
founded in 1878 by the brothers Hugen- 
holtz, celebrated recently the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the sole survivor of this noble 
brotherhood, Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz. The 
latter was greeted in the handsome, flower- 
decorated auditorium of the society, and 
made an address tracing the early history 
of the society and the many encouraging 
signs of religious progress and a broader 
fellowship in the religious world at the present 
day. 

Our Dutch allies of the Protestantenbond 
of Holland are engaged in revising their 
articles of organization. This leads a cor- 
respondent of the Hervorming, the liberal 
organ, to ask whether the name itself ought 
not to be changed. The word “protestant” 
is not sufficiently characteristic of the liberal 
movement in theology and the Church. It 
does not sufficiently distinguish the associa- 
tion from the orthodox world. He suggests 
“ Association of Free and Rational Believers”’ 
or some such term. 

Prof. Gustav Oppert of the University 
of Berlin, an eminent teacher of the Oriental 
languages, who took part in the formation 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers in Boston in the year 1900, has 


passed away. Born of Jewish parents, he’ 


came to England in 1870, and while assist- 
ant at the Bodleian Library at Oxford he 
catalogued the collection of Hebrew MSS. 
For a short time he was under-librarian at 
Windsor Castle, and then for more than 
twenty years professor of Sanskrit in the 
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University of Madras. In 1895 he became 
professor of the Indian Aryan and non- 
Aryan tongues at Berlin. Prof. Oppert was 
a Unitarian in belief and a member of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The death of Prof. Eduard Zeller on the 
19th of March in Tuebingen, in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age, removes the last of 
the great champions of religious liberalism 
of aformer age. He was born in 1814, made 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1836, a Privat- 
docent of theology at Tuebingen in 1830, pro- 
fessor at Berne, Switzerland, in 1847, in 1849 
a professor of theology at Marburg, where, 
largely to avoid further intolerance, he trans- 
ferred himself to the philosophical faculty. 
His gigantic work, the History of Greek 
Philosophy (5 vols., 4,500 pp:), belongs to the 
succeeding period. In 1836 he was called to 
Heidelberg, and later, in 1871, became pro- 
fessor at Berlin University. He was a 
doctor of all four faculties, theology, phi- 
losophy, law, and medicine, and had received 
many other honors. His delightful books of 
essays are occupied in part by theological 
discussions. He married a daughter of the 
eminent Prof. F. C. Baur.of ‘Tuebingen, 
and edited several of his posthumous works. 
He spent the evening of his long life in his 
son’s house in that university town, engaged 
until within a year past in scholarly labors. 

Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg, who ‘took 
an active part in our Boston International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, is a leading 
spirit in organizing the clergy of his native 
country in behalf of the cause of universal 
peace. 

The decease of Prof. Paul Christ, the radi- 
cal religious teacher at the University of 
Ziirich, where he succeeded Prof. Alexander 
Schweizer in 1889, is announced. 

The German Foreign Missionary Asso- 
ciations number 23, with 629 principal sta- 
tions, 930 ordained missionaries and 212 
auxiliary helpers, 18 physicians and 177 
female workers. There are also 10,485 
native helpers, of whom 201 are ordained. 
The number of baptized converts is 505,657. 
There are 2,920 schools and 143,067 pupils. 
The income for missions in 1906 was about 
$1,750,000. ‘The British and American 
missions support 700 medical missionaries, as 
opposed to the 18 of the German societies, 

The general Evangelical Protestant Mis- 
sionary Association, which represents the 
more liberal religious sentiment in this field 
of work and fraternizes with our Unitarian 
Association in Japan, has just sent a new 
missionary to the latter country, Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder of Metz. 

The various liberal associations of Germany 
are in a prosperous condition. The Friends 
of Evangelical Freedom in the Rhine-Lands 
and Westphalia held its annual meeting on 
the 23d of February in Cologne. It reports 
a busy year of meetings, lectures, and pub- 
lications and an addition of 300 to its mem- 
bership. 

The Union of the Friends of Evangelical 
Freedom in Hannover, whose inspiring soul 
is Prof. Bousset of Géttingen University, is 
rapidly increasing in numbers and influence. 
600 persons participated in its annual meéting 
recently. 

Another recent association of German 
liberals is the Federation of Weimar, which 
seeks to unite various groups of indepen- 
dent thinkers. 

' The Association of Monists, while devoted 
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primarily to that philosophy of the world 
order, as expounded by Prof. Haeckel and 
others, will also labor to separate the Church 
from the State and the Church from the 
School. 

The Kepler League is an association of 
savans and scholars who seek to unite 
science with faith. It is aimed especially at 
a materialistic conception of the universe. 
By a certain section of the German religious 
liberals it is denounced as a snare and a 
delusion, by others of a somewhat more con- 
servative type it is mildly indorsed. Many 
orthodox churchmen and theological pro- 
fessors hail it with delight as a bulwark of 
Christianity. 85 naturalists and philoso- 
phers, 33 physicians, 30 jurists, 38 theolo- 
gians, and 41 professors are thus far included 
in its ranks, 

The number of those who withdrew from 
the National Church in Prussia in 1906 was 
12,007 as against 2,864 the previous year. 
The figures for 1907 will show a still greater 
secession. ‘This movement, a protest against 
the narrowness and servility of the Church, 
is beginning to assume noticeable propor- 
tions. 

The authorities of Prussia have refused to 
permit the Free Religious Congregation of 
Breslau to accept a legacy of 20,000 marks, 
$4,750, left to it by a deceased member. 
This is not fighting with the sword of 
the spirit, but is a limitation of freedom 
of conscience, in the same line as the refusal 
to grant corporative rights to the Monistic 
Union in Hannover. 


For the Christian Register. 


No Death. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. - 


I dropped a pansy on her brow; 
“Pansies for thought,” I said, 

And marvelled when they whispered low 
That she I love was dead, 

I placed a lily in her hand; 
“An Easter hope,” I said, 

And turned to the invisible; 
None there, or here, is dead. ° 


I laid a rose upon her breast; 
“The rose for love,” I said. 

My heart was bounding with pure joy, 
I knew she was not dead. 

For she was an embodied love, 
And thought, and purpose high. 

These, the unseen, eternal things, 
How can they ever die! 

New York. 


New York Letter. 


The quiet little congregation on Staten 
Island plays its part without noise or 
flourish, but it is ‘‘going on.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke are as energetic as ever in their work, 
and the desire to have a Parish House is 
taking tangible form. The Curtis Club, 
which is the men’s club of the church, is to 
give an entertainment in May with Miss 
Beatrice Herford as the artist. The pro- 
ceeds will go to the Parish House fund. 
Two very successful teas given by the women 
recently have also netted a goodly sum. 

Miss Elizabeth Curtis, daughter of George 
William Curtis, is president now of the 
Alliance. As might be expected, it is 
most energetic, its program for the year 
covers a wide field of interest, and many of 
the papers are given by women from New 
York and Brooklyn Alliances. 


The Christian Register 


The Elizabeth Society is a child of which 
to be proud. Such steady determination 
and purpose as are exhibited there is truly 
beautiful to see. The spirit of the people is 
the proper spirit. Independent and self- 
reliant, they have restricted their desires and 
are willing to grow slowly and surely. With 
such a spirit displayed on their side, the gifts 
from sister churches and Alliances become 
truly love offerings, and not burdens of duty. 
The unnecessary things can wait. Pretty 
bay windows and open fireplaces may bide 
their time; but a pavement to keep the Jersey 
mud from worship-seeking feet, and a well- 
equipped kitchen as the soul of hospitality 
receive first regard. 

Rey. Antoinette B. Blackwell preached the 
first sermon in the little church edifice, and 
that surely was a beautiful blessing, for she 
has loved and sacrificed much in the up- 
building of the Elizabeth society, Unitar- 
ianism is so needed in New Jersey! It has 
never been a fruitfm field. Not many years 
ago your correspondent was asked quite 
seriously in a flourishing Jersey town if she 
really believed any one was truly moral and 
of good character who was not a Christian? 
And the Christian in this instance was under- 
stood to be well within the orthodox fold! 

The Elizabeth church is called All Souls’ 
and its officers are: Mrs. George W. Curtis, 
president; Rev. Antoinette B, Blackwell, 
first vice-president; Mrs. C. Gilson, sec- 
ond vice-president ; Mrs. W. F. Robinson, sec- 
retary; Mrs. B. F. Jamison, treasurer. 

The Lenox Avenue Church has found that 
the Young Citizen’s League has met a real 
need, and the good being accomplished by 
that effort is very apparent. At a recent 
meeting the program was. carried out with 
earnestness and dignity that would have 
done credit to men ‘‘all the way grown up.” 
The Sunday-school membership has grown, 
and attendance at all regular services holds 
good, For March Mr. Wright’s topics for 
sermons, were: ‘Marriage,’ “The Uni- 
tarian Movement,” ‘Unitarian Principles,’ 
“Channing, Always a Leader,” ‘Lord 
Cromer’s Policy in Egypt.” 

The First Church in Brooklyn has had a 
very successful season. The wave of re- 
newed interest in Unitarianism touches the 
older churches as well as the younger. The 
Samaritan Alliance has had a large attend- 
ance,—larger, indeed, than ever before. The 
annual sale and dinner was held February 
28, and overt wo hundred sat down to dinner. 
The net results were a duplicate of last year’s, 
and they were larger than had ever been 
reached. The Willow Place Chapel received 
from this good fortune $675. 

Mr. Forbes’s trip through the college towns 
of the Middle West brought not pleasure and 
profit alone to the audiences to whom he 
lectured, but upon his return he. was re- 
quested to give an account of his experi- 
ences to his own people, and, although the 
notice was short, a good audience gathered 
to hear him in the Pierpont Street Chapel, 
and the evening was most interesting and 
inspiring. \ 

On March 2, in the Second Church, Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Dutton read the sermon preached by 
Samuel Longfellow in the same pulpit, March 
2, 1858. It was Mr. Chadwick’s desire that 
this should be done, and several years ago he 
expressed the wish with this question, ‘I 
wonder who will read it?” It must have 
been a remarkable sermon for the day in 
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which it was originally preached, for its 
liberal spirit and untrammelled thought are 
well abreast of present ideas. The congre- 
gation at the Second Church is increasing 
steadily, and at the sale held on March 27 
over six hundred dollars were realized. The 
Sunday-school, too, is growing, and the 
kindergarten department has proved a great 
success. 

A shadow rests over Unity Church, for not 
only do the congregation feel the loss of Mr. 
Brundage’s genial personality, but every 
one who knows him sympathizes with him in 
his physical weakness and suffering. Every 
one is hopeful that the sojourn in Sicily will 
restore him to perfect health. At the time 
of his sailing Mrs, Brundage and the young 
son were also ill, 

The parish house of Unity is already a 
centre of live work, Its orderly rooms and 
pleasant attendants make a real home place 
for the church work, The building of the 
new church edifice has not yet been begun. 

The April League meeting was held at 
Unity, and was a largely attended one. 
The secretary’s report will give the details 
of the interesting program. 

The Flatbush church begins to have the 
settled appearance of the older churches. 
The grounds are being put in order, and the 
work is largely done by men ot the society. 
The Alliance will welcome this year the New 
York League at its annual meeting in May. 
For March Mr. Harvey’s topics for sermons 
were: ‘‘The Intellectual Value of a Reason- 
able Religion,’’ ‘‘The Moral Value,” ‘“‘The 
Social Value,” “‘Our Heritage of Religious 
Freedom.’ ‘““The New Conception of Man.’ 
The musical evenings at this church are very 
popular, and the Sunday-school is increas- 
ing rapidly. The Men’s Club here, as well 
as at the Second Church, is an interesting 
development. Both clubs are to the men 
what the Alliances are to the women, and 
the social advantage is adding strength to the 
societies, 

Startling outgrowths from church work 
proper are very noticeable just now. The 
Sunday evening services in- a New York 
theatre headed by Dr. Carter are well at- 
tended, and seem to have reached a neglected 
need, A New Jersey attempt at a free and 
easy sort of service is more doubtful in its 
nature, At this, the men are permitted 
great personal license in dress, They may 
appear collarless and shorn of all other un- 
necessary adornment, they may smoke and 
lounge to their heart’s content; but just how 
much good, spiritually, is going to leak 
through this abandon remains to be proved. 

The South Brooklyn church really seems 
to be on its feet! The recent good fortune 
coming through the American Unitarian 
Association and other friends has given the 
lift that was necessary at a very critical 
moment. Mr. and Mrs, Baker are much 
encouraged, and from the woman stand- 
point the formation of an Alliance of ten 
enthusiastic women is promising. 

The League has about completed its pro- 
gram for next year, and the topics are 
calculated to give much instruction and 
pleasure, The aim will be to secure speakers 
who can deal ably with each subject—as far 
as can be, professional experts. 

The general subject is, “‘What is being 
done among us for the Uplift of Humanity?” 
Subdivided we have, “Our Mission fand 
our Missions” (this is to be treated from 
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a denominational standpoint,) ‘““The Moral 
Training of the Young,’ ‘‘The Use and 
Abuse of Socialism,’ ‘‘The Juvenile Court,’ 
“The Work of Emanuel Church,” ‘The 
Effect of Immigration,’ ‘The Modern 
Woman’s Responsibilities.’’ 

The League has done a little toward re- 
furnishing the Book Room at Headquarters 
on 20th Street, and it is hoped that this small 
beginning will end in a general betterment 
for the comfort and convenience of New 
Yorkers and their visiting Unitarian friends. 
Mr. Badger’s genial welcome should have 
as goodly a sitting as possible; and readers of 
the Morehouse Memorial Library books 
ought to be made thoroughly comfortable. 
The board of the National Alliance held an 
open meeting at headquarters April 10, and 
it was a most interesting all-day affair. At 
four o’clock the women of the Church of the 
Messiah gave an afternoon tea, 

An old Southern woman in the mountains 
of Tennessee not long ago listened with flatter- 
ing interest to a New York woman who was 
brilliantly setting forth what was being done 
in her home city. At’ the close of a long 
description: the old woman drawled: ‘‘You 
seem to be doing a smart heap o’ things up 
your way! Well, we-uns have been doing 
considerable, too! You jes’ listen to me, 
now. Mixin’ is larnin’.”” I could but think 
of that as I heard the reports from East, 
West, North, and South. Every one is doing 
“considerable,” and surely ‘‘mixin’ is larn- 
bald 

The Register has already given notice of 
the exhibit of congested New York, so there 
is no need to dilate upon this soul-harrowing 
display. The Brooklyn Institute is giving 
the exhibition now, and brilliant speakers 
daily are lecturing upon the civic condi- 
tions thus illustrated. Under the auspices 
of the Institute, too, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
lectured on the 7th of April. Perhaps I 
cannot better close this Unitarian letter 
than by speaking of one of the purest Uni- 
tarian sermons ever acted in New York. I 
refer to that wonderful play now being pre- 
sented at the Savoy Theatre, ‘‘The Servant 
in the House.” It is a remarkable per- 
formance from the view-point of the play and 
the audience. The people leave the theatre 
as quietly as they leave a place of worship, 
and the simple religion embodied in ‘Love 
of God and Man,” which the “‘Servant”’ por- 
trays, makes visible the beautiful ideal that 
our creed acknowledges. There is so much 
heart in the life of the ‘‘Servant” that hypoc- 
risy and sham melt before it, and things 
stand for what they are. It is to be hoped 
that this startlingly strong play will have a 
long run and a wide field; for its high moral 
and ethical tone, enhanced by the powerful 
dramatic element, make it a play worthy of 
all acceptation. He G 


Boston Letter. 


There is a manifest strength in the swirl 
of the shallow stream that is quite lacking 
in the silent flow of the deep-running river. 
But comes a time when we wisely gauge our 
judgment of both power and permanence by 
depth, and not by din. And the Unitarian 
movement in Boston, lacking the boisterous, 
moves, and moves strongly and steadily. 
Our churches, almost without exception, 
are moving smoothly along in the well- 
worn grooyes of their accustomed work. 


The Christian Register 


Each in its place is doing its part, quietly, 
unobtrusively, steadily. 
Among the events of special interest 


during the past week was the meeting of 


the Unitarian Club, held at the Hotel Ven- 
dome on Wednesday evening, April 8. 
There is no happier or more hopeful occa- 
sion in Unitarian affairs than this commun- 
ion of comrades. There is a splendid in- 
spiration in the gathering of several hundred 
men of all professions, prominent in public 
life, whose names are identified with causes 
great and good, and to find that back of all 
the multiform tasks and personalities there 
is a common vitalizing faith in the same 
Unitarian truth and principle. It was but 
natural that a fine spirit of fellowship should 
prevail. 

The subject of the evening, ‘‘The Modern 
Ministry as a Profession,’ was admirably 
treated by the three speakers of the evening. 
Rev. E. S. Forbes, recently rector of St. 
John’s Church of Jersey City, spoke forcibly 
upon the change wrought in the relations 
and influence of the church, and the danger 


of its being sidetracked for the advance-' 


ment of the more aggressive and insistent 
interests of modern life. Prof. W. W. Fenn 
of the Harvard Divinity School delivered 
an address with that eloquent effectiveness 
with which most of us are happily familiar. 
His fine description of the high privilege and 


with rapt interest. Then Dr. George Gor- 
don gave what was perhaps the best of all, a 
radiant glimpse into the inner treasury of 
of a minister’s life, every word falling as a 
gold coin minted in the pressing activities 
of helpful service. His address must have 
given a strong stimulus and uplift to the 
ministers present. 

A happy occasion was the installation of 
Rey. Roger S. Forbes as minister of the First 
Church, Dorchester, on Thursday evening. 
There was much of unique interest in the 
event. There was an element of the dra- 
matic in the fact that Mr. Forbes’s father, 
Rev. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, had re- 
ceived a call from the church fifteen years 
before, but was prevented by sickness from 
accepting it. That he should be privileged 
to give the charge to the minister at the 
installation of his son as pastor of the same 
church years afterward lent unusual inter- 
est to the occasion. Three former ministers 
of the church were present: Rev. C. R. 
Eliot, Rev. E. R. Shippen, and Rev. S. J. 
Barrows, D.D., fit convoy to speed the new 
minister on his way. ‘The sermon by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham was a _ strong 
statement of the supreme importance of the 
spiritual verities. We may predict with 
confidence the success of this new pastorate 
in the old church. It is in good hands. 

Le pn an ee 


The Religious Education Association. 


At its recent annual meeting in Washing- 
ton Dr. Francis G. Peabody of the Harvard 
Divinity School was elected president, and 
will serve during the year 1908-09. ‘This is 
an effective organization, whose purpose is 
“to inspire the educational forces of our 
country with the religious ideal, and the 
religious forces of our country with the edu- 
cational ideal.” It has now over two thou- 
sand members, representing all religious 
communions and all parts of the country, 


real rewards of the ministry was listened to 
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It has published four volumes of proceed- 
ings, and issues a bi-monthly journal, 
Religious Education. The annual meeting 
for 1909 will be held in February in Chicago. 
A fee of $3, paid to the secretary, Rev. H. F. 
Cope, 153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., enti- 
tles each member to the current volume of 
the Association and to the periodical publi- 
cation for the year. 

The presence of Dr. Peabody at the head 
of this Association indicates the kind of wel- 
come that will be extended to Unitarian 
ministers throughout the country who choose 
to become members and can attend the meet- 
ings. ‘This is one-of a few religious organiza- 
tions in-the country which is based not upon 
a creed or the necessities of creedal organiza- 
tion. It is rather a forelooking enterprise. 
Leaving the things that are behind, it is 
pressing forward with open mind, seeking 
for new truth and for new ways to make old 
truths available in the education of the young. 
It is antagonistic to no other association, 
but seeks to co-ordinate the knowledge we 
have in such a way that new truth can be 
welcomed and put to service. Workers in 
Sunday-schools and all who have to do, in 
any way, with the religious education of the 
young will find ample material for considera- 
tion in the proceedings and publications of 
this society. 


North Carolina Circuits. 


A recent visit throygh the seacoast cir- 
cuit shows continued interest and healthy 
conditions under the care of Rev. C. W. 
Gillilan. The congregations at Swansboro, 


For Easter 


If you find that you need a new Frock 
Coat for the Easter Season we sug- 
gest that you call and examine our 
stock. The garments are made in our 
workrooms on the premises, are pro- 
perly cut and perfect in fit. The coats 
are silk lined and faced and made 
from correct frock coat fabrics. 


Coat and Waistcoat, 
$28, $38, $40 


Suitable Trousers 
$8, $0, $10 


White Waistcoats 
$4, $5, $6 


In our Furnishing Department is a 


complete stock of Shirts, Collars, 
Neckwear, etc., for the Spring season, 
all marked at reasonable prices. 


We again suggest that you call on 
us for your requirements in Spring 
clothing and furnishings. 


Macullar Parker 
Company 
400 Washington Street 
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Service 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attachmentconsisting 
of Oven, Broiler and three Burner Top, is made to bolt 
neatly to the end of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal 


Range. 


The heat in both coal and gas ovens is registered 
by the wonderful Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indicator 
which shows at a glance when to put food in the oven. 
If a large amount of baking is required, both the Coal 
and Gas ovens can be operated at the same time using 
one for meats and the other for pastry. Being very 
compact it saves room in the kitchen. 


The Plain Cabinet Glenwood 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Bear Creek, and Brush Shelter (near Swans- 
boro) vary from twenty to eighty, as weather 
and health permit, while at White Oak 
there are often more than a hundred at the 
monthly appointments, attracted by the 
reasonable faith which Mr. Gillilan presents 
in a simple, genuine, and earnest manner. 
At Swansboro the influence of the Emmer- 
ton School has helped our liberal cause 
greatly; for the people recognize the unself- 
ish devotion of the teachers, Miss Frost and 
Miss Fessenden, in their work both in the 
school and in the community. Recently 
through their efforts a ‘‘ Betterment Society” 
was organized for improving the condition 
of the town, and an entertainment given 
which was so successful that a mcdern gate 
will soon be in place at the entrance to the 
town,—a much needed improvement. ‘The 
society is already at work toward bettering 
the sanitary condition of the streets. 

In Pender County Rev. W. E. Cowan has 
aroused interest at several new points be- 
side continuing appointments at Cypress 
Creek and Horse Branch, ‘Through this 
circuit meetings are held in school-houses, 
private houses, or groves, as ) circumstances 
allow. 

Since October Mrs, Peterson ae been 
living at Dix House and has conducted the 
regular services at the Shelter Neck Church. 
‘The Sunday-school meets each Sunday 
afternoon, and there is an informal song 
service every Sunday evening at Dix House. 
During the winter several Alliance Branches 
and individuals have contributed to make 
Dix House comfortable and attractive, while 
the inmates have sought to make it truly 
a neighborhood centre where all should find 
a hearty welcome, ready sympathy, and 
friendliness. 
Branch of the Alliance held a sale at Dix 
House. The result was most satisfactory, 
as it will enable them to pay the insurance 
and make needed repairs on the church 


On April 3 the Shelter Neck | 


property. ‘The hearty thanks of this branch 
is extended to each and all of the other 
branches which have so generously helped 
with donations. 

The people at Shelter Neck were made 
happy by the recent visit of Miss Ellen H. 
Crehore of Canton Junction, Mass., who 
was the first teacher from the North to open 
a school here in 1902, soon after Dix House 
was built. Since then her interest in the 
children has never flagged, and many will 
have cause to remember her as an inspira- 
tion and help toward nobler and_ better 
living. The school this winter, under the 
care of Miss Clapp and Miss Warren of 
Framingham, Mass., has continued its fine 
influence and has contributed much to bene- 
fit the community. 

While work in these outposts seems small, 
perhaps, compared with that in cities, yet 
from time to time one cannot fail to catch 
a vision of the “good that is yet to be.” 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Institutes and Catechisms. 


The April board meeting of the society 
was held on Monday, the 6th, at 25 Beacon 
Street. Present, Messrs. Horton, Lord, 
Lawrance, Edwards, Miss Bancroft, and Miss 
Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved. ‘Treasurer’s report read and ac- 
cepted, which showed conditions to be 
about the same as at this time in previous 
years, 

The president offered a communication 
from the president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School concerning a Summer Insti- 
tute for Sunday-School instruction, and 
suggesting co-operation. The chairman of 


the “Outlook Committee” presented this 
resolution, which was unanimously passed :— 


Voted, That the Unitarian Sunday-School Society learns 
with pleasure of the determination of the Meadyille Theo- 
logical School to conduct a Summer Institute for religious 
education, and appreciates the invitation of the Meadville 
Faculty to co-operate in that work; that the president of 
this society be empowered to take such steps as seem to 
him wise in carrying out the spirit of this vote. 

A consideration of the best way to carry 
out this vote was invited by the president, 
to the end that the right speakers and best 
results might be secured. 

It was next voted that a new free tract, 
by Sylvester Judd (an appeal to parents 
for giving children the right moral and re- 
ligious training, written by him when at 
Augusta, Me., as pastor), be published, sub- 
ject to the ‘‘discretion of the president.” 

The subject of ‘‘catechisms’ was then 
taken up. It was reported to the board 
that many inquiries for something of this 
kind had been received. Especial demand 
had been made for a republication from the 
Christian Register of two sets of questions 
and answers, which appeared in the col- 
umns of that paper last year. After due 
comparison of views from all points, it was 
voted that said questions and answers on 
the Old and New Testaments, the first pre- 
pared by Rev. W. I. Lawrance, the second 
by the Hopedale (Mass.) Sunday School, 
be submitted to Prof. W. W. Fenn, for revi- 
sion and correction, and that Mr. Lord, 
Mr. Lawrance, and Miss Bancroft be the 
final editorial committee, before publishing 
the ‘“‘catechism.”’ 

The possibilities of doing something at the 
Isles of Shoals Meetings, in an Institute 
way, by co-operation as at Meadville, were 
then reviewed. No definite action was 
taken, chiefly because no communication 
had been received from the officers of the 
Isles of Shoals Meetings. 

Informal consideration was then given to 
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several matters, after which the meeting 
adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

Let me add to the official record of the 
meeting above the fact that only a day or 
two after our meeting we received a cordial 
invitation to co-operate and consult with 
the Isles of Shoals Meetings officers. As in 
the case at Meadville, there will be hearty 
response on the part of the Sunday-School 
Society to do all it can in furtherance of 
these two plans. They are admirable, and 
deserve the fraternal recognition and sup- 
port of all people. 

The question often comes up, Why does 
not the Sunday-School Society start and 
carry on these enterprises or similar ones? 
One obstacle is a lack of finances, But 
suppose we had the money, I am not so 
sure, speaking as one official, of the wisdom 
of our taking this initiative. The contribu- 
tions given to us are supposed to be used 
for the whole constituency, not for a part. 
A field agent, if we had one, could go out 
into the whole field and in time cover it. A 
particular Summer School is greatly local 
and special. Again, is it not better, as a 
matter of finances and of distributed re- 
sponsibility, that these Institutes should be 
originated and sustained by other move- 
ments than the Sunday-School Society? 
Will they not be more free, more resource- 
ful, less likely to be ‘“‘run” in a stereotyped 
way, if independent of the national society? 
So it seems to me after considerable reflec- 
tion, and I acknowledge my views have 
lately changed to this position. 

But this ought always to be true, that the 
Sunday-School Society stands ready to 
‘lend a hand” with material, speakers, 
advice, publicity, etc., and most sympathet- 
ically encourages every undertaking of this 
kind. All the while, the control and free- 
dom of the particular School Conference 
or Institute should remain in the hands of 
the special organization to shape its pleasure, 

Epwarp A. Horton 


our social surroundings, our homes, our 
companions; and all of these are capable 
of lifting us up or dragging us down. Even 
the future of a young man may be said to 
depend upon the friends he makes and as- 
sociates with whom he is seen. 

It is appalling to think of the*daily at- 
mosphere hosts of people are getting, and 
here Mr. McDonald spoke of the effect of 
newspaper scandals and other trashy read- 
ing in comparison with the healthful atmos- 
phere of good books and other helpful 
literature. 

As astronomers have to go to high places 
to get the proper atmosphere in which to 
observe the stars; so most of us need to rise 
to the heights of religion and worship to 
see things right. Our churches and our 
guilds are helps in this direction. 

Rev. George Hale Reed of Belmont, the 
second speaker, took his text from Mark 
x.: “Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him,”’ 
speaking on the subject, ‘‘ Enthusiasm,” 
and dwelling on this act of Jesus toward 
the young man of the gospel story. 

Mr. Reed bade us remember that love for 
mankind does not always mean love for an 
individual, and that even philanthropists 
do not always have friends whom they may 
greet with warm affection. 

There is a real danger that our enthu- 
siasms shall become so inclusive as to be- 
come unreal and indifferent. There is a 
goodness that does not crystallize into a 
single concrete deed, as there is a repentance 
that does not cast out a single besetting sin, 

In closing, this thought was impressed on 
us,—that our highest enthusiasms and our 
loftiest griefs are not complete until they 
lead to some definite, concrete action; for 
nothing is more easy than to have enthusi- 
asm, sO vague, so general, that people lose 
themselves in its very largeness. To be 
effective, then, our enthusiasm must be 
focussed in some definite service to mankind, 

The meeting closed with benediction by 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Essex Federation. 


Announcements, 
The Essex Federation of Young People’s 


Religious Unions was entertained by Unity 
Guild of Beverly on Friday evening, April 
ro, At 6.30 a bountiful repast was served; 
and at 7.30 Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of the 
North Church, Salem, conducted a devo- 
tional service, after which the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read, the roll 
called, and the thanks of the federation 
extended to the Beverly friends for their 
hospitality. 

The speakers were then introduced by 
the president, Mr. Sidney Holden, of Salem. 
The first to address the assembly was Rev. 
Loren B, Macdonald of Concord, who spoke 
on “‘Atmosphere,’”’ saying briefly that air 
is necessary to bodily health, We know 
the open-air treatment is highly invigorat- 
ing to the body and often restorative to a 
great many invalids. We need just as 
truly an atmosphere of mind and spirit. 

Two great factors determine the heights 
of human beings,—heredity and environ- 
ment. Influence is a very important part 
of our life. We can choose to some extent 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, April 22, will be conducted 
by Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited, 


The spring session of the South Worces- 
ter Federation of Unitarian’ Young 
People’s Societies will meet with the Chan- 
ning Guild, West Upton, Mass. (Rev. Carl 


G. Horst), Sunday afternoon and evening, 
April 26. 


The members of the bereaved and home- 
less Unitarian congregation in Chelsea, if 
this notice shall reach them, are cordially 
invited to share the worship of the Church 
of the Disciples, and will be welcome to use 
its rooms for the meetings of their parish 
committees. ? 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ‘ 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, ‘publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. —__ 

Address corréspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by.the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the. 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. , 


Rev. John W. Rowlett, lately of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for the South- 
ern States, is hereby commended to our 
Unitarian churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference at the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
his acceptance (April 5, 1908) by the com- 
mittee he will be received into full fellow- 
ship, unless, meanwhile, the executive come 
mittee shall take adverse action. George A, 
Thayer, Marion F. Ham, William H. Ram- 
say, Committee. 


Rev. Ernest Abbott Chase, of the Baptist 
denomination, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship for New England, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (April 14, 
1908) by the New England Committee, 
he will be received into full* fellowship, 


; 
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unless, meanwhile, the executive com- 
mittee has taken adverse action. Edward 
A. H. Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus 
M. Lord, Committee. 


Harold Hedge Coryell, Ira Phelp Kellogg, | 


Jr., Harold Greene Arnold, Robert Proudfit 
Doremus, Charles Bulkley Ames, and Paul 
Stephens Phalen, Harvard Divinity School 
students, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship for New England, are hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of their acceptance (April 6, 
1908), by the New England Committee, 
they will be received into full fellowship, 
unless, meanwhile. the executive committee 
shall take adverse action. Edward A. 
Horton, Austin S. Carver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary at the 
South Congregational Church on Tuesday 
evening, April 21. There will be special 
music, solos by Mrs. Alice Cary Rice and 
Mr. J. Russell Abbott. Mrs. Chandler W. 
Smith and Mr. Robert C. Metcalf will speak 
a few words in behalf of past presidents of 
the Union. Addresses: ‘‘ Yesterday: What 
the Union has Done,’” by Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding, its first secretary; ‘‘To-day: 
What the Union is Doing,” by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton; “To-morrow: What the Union 
Might Do,” by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Supper will be served in the vestry at six 
to delegates and guests. The anniversary 
meeting will be held in the auditorium at 


7.30. 
Meetings. 

CHicaco AssocIaTe ALLIANCE—The 
regular monthly meeting was held on Thurs- 
day, April 2,at Unity Church. Mrs. Grant 
Beebe presided. Meeting called to order 
at eleven o’clock. Mrs. E. A. Delano 
reported that a new Alliance has been 
formed in Hobart, Ind., which has voted 
to join the Chicago Associate Alliance. 
Greetings were sent to this branch, with 
an invitation to join. Reference was made 
to the approaching conference to be held 
in Chicago, in May, at the Church of the 
Messiah. An Alliance Day on May 19 will 
be one of the features. The chairman of 
Philanthropic News Committee gave a 
most interesting report of work along this 
line. The paper of the day was given by 
Mrs. W. M. Backus, on ‘‘What Unitarians 
should teach their Children,” discussion 
following the paper. The next meeting 
will be held in Hinsdale on May 7. Mr. 
Spence will give the paper, taking for his 
subject, “‘The Evolution of Love.” The 
meeting ended with luncheon and a social 
hour. Emma C. Baker, Secretary. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The conference held in Unity Church, Hart- 
ford, on Thursday, April 9, was largely at- 
tended, the roll-call showing 168 delegates 
from 50 branches in New England, 12 dele- 
gates from outside New England,and 4 guests. 
There was a total attendance of 250. The 
object of the conference was to promote 
“closer acquaintance, co-operation, and fel- 
lowship.”’ After a cordial greeting from the 
minister of the church, Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
a ee 
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iand, brief reports were given by the delegates 
showing the widely varied character of the 
conditions in different churches, one branch 
of only seven members being followed by an- 
other with over two hundred. 

Rev. Mr. Ives of New London, Conn., 
spoke of the need of brotherhood and fel- 
lowship between ministers and between 
members of different churches. There should 
be a banding together of all for the better- 
ment of the community. 

In New London the union of the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches has been brought 
about. The time is coming when Dr. Hale’s 
word “together” will express the real con- 
dition among the churches. 

Mr. Ives then spoke of the struggle for 
existence in New London, under most un- 
favorable conditions. He felt that the mere 
fact of their holding together for ten years 
Was a remarkable evidence of the strength 
of their faith. They have recently secured a 
desirable building lot and have a building 
fund, hoping soon to build a church. Miss 
Slade, president of the New York League, 
and Mrs. Catlin brought hearty greetings to 
New England branches. 

The subject of the afternoon session was 
“Our Present Opportunity,’”’ to be discussed 
by the officers of the National Alliance. 

Miss Low, in opening, quoted President 
Eliot of Harvard University: ‘‘I have never 
seen any persons who met anxiety, pain, sor- 
sow, or death more calmly, more bravely, 
or with more resignation or more serenity 
than the Unitarians. The Unitarian faith 
is dear to me because I was born into it and 
educated in it; and because I have found it 
to be in my own personal experience, and in 
my observation of others, the most cheerful 


faith in the world in times of ease and pros- |” 


perity, and the surest reliance of any faith 
in the world in times of trial and adversity. 
If I am thankful for anything in this world, 
as I often am for the many privileges of my 
lot, I am thankful I was born into and have 
always lived in the simple, fundamental con- 
victions of our Unitarian faith. To propa- 
gate that faith is, to my thinking, a holy 
thing, a sacred duty.” 

Miss Low said the individual work was to 
bring branch up to an ideal, Then to come 
into line with the other branches, to spread 
our religious faith in a broad spirit of fellow- 
ship, love to God and love to man is what 
is to bring righteousness into the work. 

Mrs. Fifield congratulated the members 
upon the large field of opportunity open 
before them. The first duty is to deepen the 
religious life. The church should be con- 
sidered as an important institution in the 
community. The Alliance has always en- 
couraged the missionary spirit and to care for 
the social side is always one of the duties of 
the Alliance The Alliance takes up just 
what the women’s clubs leave out, the re- 
ligious and spiritual part of life. To ex- 
tend the knowledge of a faith so helpful and 
dear to us is the present opportunity of 
Alliance women. 

Mrs. Davis said she had been asked to speak 
of the religious, serious side of Alliance work: 
had once heard it said that the Unitarian 
religion was only a sort of go-as-you-please 
religion. Fromits derivation the word “relig- 
ion” means a binding back—is that which 
binds back the finite to its infinite source. 
One of our opportunities is the planting of 
churches. Every new church stands for 
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more than one additional name,in the cal- 
endar. It means the betterment and uplift 
of the community in which it is. We. must 
put more enthusiasm, consecration, and self- 
sacrifice into our work, Not credo, I believe, 
but amo, I love, must be our watchword. 

Mrs. Noyes spoke from the money stand- 
point and of the national character of the 
work, Many a branch finds its own needs so 
imperative that it fails to see anything be- 
yond or outside. ‘Charity begins at home,” 
can no longer be a cloak for our selfishness. 
She then urged the need of more sustaining 
members, those who pay the one dollar an- 
nual fee. 

Mrs. Keyes spoke of the desirability of 
each branch responding to every appeal en- 
dorsed by the committee, even though the 
amount be small. 

Miss L, Freeman Clarke spoke of the privi- 
lege of being born a Unitarian. The only 
way to make any return was by spreading the 
knowledge of our liberal faith. 

Miss Foster, president of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Society, brought greet- 
ings and spoke of the similarity of aims, 
methods, and difficulties in the two organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Sunderland thought perhaps we who 
had been born into the liberal faith failed 
sometimes to appreciate the great privilege, 
and emphasized the missionary movement 
of planting new churches. 

This brought to a close one of the most 
helpful and inspiring meetings ever held by 
the New England Associate Alliance. Alice 
D. Sanborn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 


ANN ARBOR, Micu.—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Henry Wilder Foote: The Inter- 
denominational Conference of Church and 
Guild Workers at State Universities, which 
was held in Ann Arbor on March 31 and 
April 1 and 2, proved to be of great interest. 
It is pleasant to note the unquestioned 
place of the Unitarian society as one of the 
seven churches which issued the call to the 
conference, and also the presence of a Uni- 
tarian representative on the program. The 
conference brought out interesting dis- 
cussions as to methods of work in college 
towns, and revealed weaknesses in our ways 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
is “The Oaks,’”? Washington, D.C. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, Mass., 11th inst., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Sumner Robinson. of West Newton, and Mrs. 
Mary Leavitt Capen, of Winchester. 


fs Deaths. 


CLAFLIN.—At Relief Hospital, Boston, Mass., March 
14, 1908, suddenly, Frederick Allan Claflin, aged so years, 
husband of Adelaide Avery Claflin. 


FISHER.—At Lancaster, Mass., April 7, 1908, Charlotte 
Fisher, daughter of the late Jacob and Orricy Fisher, & 


years. 
y y ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 
S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

l yk YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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of dealing with the situation, It is evident 
that those churches are most successful 
in which a ‘‘student pastor” assists the 
regular minister of the church, and that 
endowed lectureships are also helpful. In 
Ann Arbor the Baptist Guild maintains a 
small dormitory, a very desirable thing at 
a state university, where the usual accommo- 
dations, outside of the fraternities, are 
simply those of the ordinary lodging houses. 
The conference plans to meet next year at 
the University of Illinois. Itis very desirable 
that there should be no narrowing of the 
broad and liberal basis upon which it started. 
The Unitarian ministers in university towns 
must do their share in maintaining its liberal 
tone. 


BELFAST, Me.—First Parish (Unitarian), 
Rey. Adolph Rossbach: Considerable 
progress can be reported for the past four- 
teen months. The church attendance has 
largely increased, and it has been most 
gratifying to see men attending regularly 
who seldom came before. A Unity Club, 
organized in January, is presenting papers 
on the following subjects: ‘“‘Concord,” 
“Emerson,” ‘Brook Farm,’ ‘Theodore 
Parker,’ ‘‘Margaret Fuller,’ ‘Emerson 
and Carlyle,” ‘‘ Poets of Transcendentalism,”’ 
“A. Bronson Alcott,’ ‘“‘Emerson’s Influence 
on Present Religious Thought,” and ‘‘Tran- 
scendental Hymns.” During this period 
the club has read and discussed ‘The 
Transcendentalist,’’ ‘‘The Oversoul,’”’ ‘‘The 
Divinity School Address,’ ,“‘Self-reliance,”’ 
“The Permanent and Transient in Christi- 
anity,” ‘‘Friendship,” and ‘‘Nature.’’? The 
Channing League has changed its name 
to the ‘Women’s Alliance of the First 
Parish.” The president for the past year, 
Mrs. Ansel White, has given the organiza- 
tion an uplift, developing a strong and 
broad denominational sentiment among its 
members. Mrs. White’s long service in 
Brooklyn and New York City churches, 
together with her religious earnestness, 
has made her a valuable missionary in this 
field for Unitarianism. This parish con- 
tributed $75 to the American Unitarian 
Association for 1907, and $55 additional 
from individuals direct. This year it has 
striven to reach the same high mark in the 
church contribution, but, owing to several 
deaths, this will not be accomplished. How- 
ever, the society is pleased to be able to keep 
above the record of the previous ten years. 


CasTINE, Mer.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Robert C. Douthit: The 
Women’s Alliance of the Castine parish 
held its annual meeting on April 1. The 
reports for the year indicated much work 
accomplished. In the autumn the Sewing 
Circle and the Alliance voted to unite, 
the sewing meetings to continue as a part 
of the work of Alliance. There were some 
misgivings at first as to the desirability 
of such a union, but after six months’ trial 
it was unanimously voted at the annual 
meeting to confirm this action. The literary 
and social meetings were of a uniformly 
high order, and the attendance at all has 
been excellent. A neighborhood meeting, 
when about twenty-five visitors came from 
Belfast, was a delightful innovation. 
Neighborhood meetings are somewhat rare 
in this part of Maine, the distances are so 
great and the conveniences for travel during 
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the winter so few. But the steamer 
Golden Rod was chartered for a special 
trip across the bay. The evening was calm, 
moonlight and beautiful, as if made for 
the occasion, and both hostesses and guests 
expressed the hope that this would be but 
the beginning of such neighborhood gather- 
ings about Penobscot Bay. Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach gave the address, after which tea 
was served in the parish house. A pro- 
gram of music followed, including music 
by the orchestra under Mr, Douthit’s leader- 
ship, and vocal numbers by Mrs. E. H. 
Carpenter and Mr. W. A. Walker. The 
Castine Alliance has done a large amount 
of Cheerful Letter and  Post-office Mission 
work during the year, paid for the church 
music and janitor and other incidental 
expenses, made a payment on the parish 
house, and provided the parsonage with a 
new furnace and other extensive improve- 
ments, 


CINCINNATI, OnIO.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. George A. Thayer: The sermon 
topics for April are: ‘‘The Great Refusal,” 
“Martyrs,” ‘Resurrection,’ ‘The Optimist.” 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—First Church: This 
historic church (1630) begins a new 
chapter of its life, the thirteenth, reckoning 
by pastorates, with the installation of Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes. ‘Two hundred and seventy- 
eight years ago a company of persons, chiefly 
from the counties of Devon, Dorset, and 
Somerset, England, sailed from Plymouth 
in the Mary and John for the New World. 
With John Maverick and John Wareham, 
pastors, and other officers, there came an 
embodied church, the first instance of its 
kind, it is said, in the early planting of the 
continent. From that early day to the 
present this church has maintained the high 
repute of its founders, and the impressive 
service on April 9 that made Mr. Forbes 
its pastor, in the presence of a congregation 
that filled the edifice, was sign and pledge 
that the ancient spirit of worship is 
still alive. Notwithstanding the inevitable 
changes which come with a growing city, 
of which the old town of Dorchester is now 
a part, this church has held to its Puritan 
principles and its general character of sound 
conservatism, while in no way falling behind 
in the progress and demands of the present. 
Many of the same family names are on the 
parish list that have appeared for: genera- 
tions, and the spirit of the early day seems 
somehow to be grafted upon the newer life. 
The meeting-house is beautiful in its simple 
dignity, one of the finest examples of the 
colonial type of building, and the fence with 
memorial gates soon to be put in place en- 
closing the surrounding space will add to 
its attractions. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
closed in October last a ministry of, thirteen 
years and worthily upheld the traditions of 
the church and the high characterof his 
predecessors. He with Rev. Christopher R, 


Eliot, whom he succeeded, took part in tke 
installation service, and Rev. Samuel J, 
Barrows, a third pastor, was present. The 
sermon upon ‘‘Things which the Eye hath 
not Seen nor the Har Heard””—the things only 
that abide—was preached by Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, and the prayer was by 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. Rev. 


| John P. Forbes gave the charge to his son, | 


impressive in its wisdom, its deep affection- | 
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ateness, and strong confidence. Mr. Forbes 
entered upon his duties Sunday, April 12. 


San Francisco, Cai.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: The past 
year has been one of the most notable in 
the history of the church. During the first 
year after the fire, energies went out mainly 
to the relief of actual physical distress in 
the community and the rehabilitation of 
the sufferers; but toward the beginning 
of the second year, the year just passed, 
the people were able to take thought for 
themselves and the welfare of the church, 
and set abort the.work of regaining as much 
as possible of the strength that had been 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. . 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aa temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ) 2 bos f 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. ’ 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec'y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ton. 
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lost. At first the outlook was not very 
encouraging, so many families had moved 
away after the fire, or built new homes in 
distant parts of town. So many generous 
contributors and earnest workers of former 
years could no longer be depended upon for 
help that most looked forward to many 
years of the hardest kind of work, before 
the church should be restored to something 
like its former strength and usefulness, 
It was felt that the year might be a critical 
one. But the year has now passed, and 
all are surprised very agreeably. Old friends 
have returned, new friends have come in, 
and the close of the second year after the 
disaster finds the society well on the road 
to complete recovery, with good congrega- 
tions of four or five hundred people, all bills 
paid, no debts, and no letting up in the 
charities or outside benevolences. At a 
parish dinner given last month, two hun- 
dred and forty people sat at the tables, 
- listened to the speeches, and grew enthusi- 
astic over the outlook. A few Sundays 
ago Mr. Leavitt preached, by invitation 
of the rector, in the pulpit of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church at the evening service, and 
some days previously addressed the Ladies’ 
Society of the First Presbyterian Church 
on the subject suggested, ‘“‘The Unitarian 
Church: Its History and Work.” The 
Alliance, or Society for Christian Work, has 
two hundred and seventy members, being 
the largest Branch Alliance. Its annual 
sale brought $553 to its treasury. It has 
given to the Unitarian Headquarters this 
year $50; National Alliance, $90; Pacific 
Unitarian, $30; Nurses’ Fund, $65; Pro- 
bation Court of San Francisco, $110; gifts 
to churches, $160; charities, $1,433. Total 
expenses for year, $2,427. Balance on hand, 
$2,213. The Channing Auxiliary is the 
literary and social organization of the 
church, membership about 450. It has 
monthly meetings with courses of lectures, 
musical entertainments, etc. It has; con- 
tributed to Headquarters $50; Pacific 
Unitarian, $30; pew in church, $100; 
receipts for the year, $1,431. The Sunday- 
school suffered more from the disaster than 
any other department of the church, and 
for several months there were only twenty 
or thirty children present on the average 
each Sunday. ‘The school has grown gradu- 
ally, until now the enrolment is 170. Mr. 
Duerr, a student at the Divinity School, is 
superintendent: Mr. Murdock is honorary 
superintendent and leader of the Junior 
Church department, a group of about 
forty boys and girls of high school age. 
The Henry Pierce Library is gaining volumes 
rapidly, the income available for the pur- 
chase of books being about $450 a year. 
Several orthodox brethren avail them- 
selves of its opportunities, and it is soon likely 
to be the best collection of modern theo- 
logical, sociological, and religious books 
hereabouts, The minister’s Bible Class 
meets in the church twenty minutes before 
the morning service, with an attendance 
of about a hundred persons. 


Personal. 

Rev. John Visher, who filled the pulpit 
of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago 
April 5, reports having spent a pleasant 
and profitable winter, supplying the Hobart, 
Ind., church. Though now called away 


by his business interests, 
as occasions offer. 
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is 1105 Jackson Building, Chicago. 


he fills pulpits 
His post-office address 
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tarian Association. 
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Society in Randolph.. 
. Society in East Bridgewater 
National Alliance Branch East 
Bridvewaleriee.s seceisGnclsaas -ccele 
National Alliance Branch, Albany, 


N.Y. 
National Alliance Branch, “Fitchbure 
National Alliance Branch, oe 
Society in Wellesley Hills ; 
Society in Bernardston.. 
First Parish in Brookline.. Abe 
Society in Andover, : saecise 
Scciety in Whitman... 
Society in Medford.. 
Society in Concord.. 
Channing Alliance Branch, Newton. 
Society in Taunton.. 
Society in New Bedford. 
Society in Passaic, N.J. ee 
Society in Pittsfield...... aeiteia sissies 
Society in Flushing, L.I............. 
Miss Mary J. Dewey, Lithia, S. Dak. 
Society in Ashby.........ss0c seca sees 
Mrs. Ella M. Ware Smith, Worces- 
ter, ‘‘In the name of my ae 
the late Mrs. Sarah M. Ware, of 
Waterville, Me.?’.....se.sseseeeee 
Miss Elizabeth S. Chadbourne, Dor- 
chester, Mass., “In memory of 
my mother, Mrs. Elizabeth eee 
bourne”’ .... 
Society in Ogden, ‘Utah 
Society in Lowell 
Society in East Lexington. Risto 
Society in Duluth, Minn............. 


eee cerns 


eee 


$69,053.26 
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1,000.00 
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April 8. National Alliance Branch. peneyand 


AVED soso see ° $1.00 
** 9. Second Church, Boston. anlep iva casero ate 585.00 
“9. Society in Charlestown, N.H.. 23.65 
“9. Society in Medfield.......... 105.00 
** 9. New South Church, Boston. 23.00 
“9. North Society, Salem 5.00 
“* 9. Sunday-school, Society in Holyoke.. oo 5.00 
“xo. First Parish, Portland, Me....-.+.00s 250.00 
“jo. Society in Toledo, Ohio.. 40.00 
“30. National Alliance Branch, Gardner. 5.00 
*“ ro. Society in Chelmsford... 39.91 
Mate earned Society. in “Derby, 
re nn Be tee eee wees ones were ween ceee 2.00 
II. Society 4 in Santa Barbara, Cal........ 100.00 
PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 
“6, Séciety'in Lebanon, N.H..seocs.«ss 426 
$72,168 65 


Francis H. Lincoitn, 7veasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sir R. C. Jebb, in a letter of 1866, printed 
in the recent biography of him, records the 
refusal of Cambridge University—by 105 
votes to 75—to accept an endowment for a 
biennial lectureship on American subjects. 
The gift was offered in 1865 by Mr. Yates 
Thompson; and the lecturers were to be 
drawn from the University of Harvard. 
But “‘a bigoted party in Cambridge unfortu- 
nately succeeded in raising the cry that Har- 
vard is a seat of Socinianism; and contrived 
to intimidate a number of men. So the pro- 
posal was rejected.” 


You Will Need an Oil Stove 


fire was burning. ‘The quick concentrated heat of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


goes directly to boil the kettle or bake the bread, and none 
is diffused about the room to overheat it. 
** New Perfection’’ is real kitchen comfort. 
sizes and fully warranted. 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Rayo 


for the parlor; strong enough for 
or cottage; bright enough for every occasion. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 


When warm days 
and the kitchen fire 
make cooking a bur- 
den—then is the time © ¥ 
to try a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil - 
Cook-Stove. 


Marvelous how this 
stove does away with 
kitchen discomforts — 
how cool it keeps the’ 
room in comparison with 
conditions when the coal 


Thus using the 
Made in three 
If not with your 


L Just such 

a mp alampas 

everyone 

ndsome enough 
e kitchen, cam 


wants— 


(Incorporated) 
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Pleasantries. 


Nell: ‘“‘Why do you call your dog Claude ?”” 
Bell: ‘‘Becatise he bears the print of the 
claws of every cat in the neighborhood.”’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Studio Caretaker (to Miss Vera, who is 
‘‘going in strong for art,’’ and has hired a 
skeleton for her anatomy studies): “Massy, 
Miss, are we really as thin as that inside?” 
Punch. 


“It’s no wonder he has money,” said a 
banker. ‘He is the most suspicious fellow 
I ever heard of. He reminds me of a farmer 
I used tofknow. ‘This farmer, whenever 
he bought%a flock of sheep, examined each 
sheep closely to make sure that its fleece 
was all wool.” 


The youth who was smoking a cigarette 
near the monkey’s cage, took another one 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Would it do any harm,” 
he asked, ‘‘if I should offer him one of these ?” 
“Not a bit,” responded the attendant. 
“He wouldn’t touch it. A monkey isn’t 
half as big a fool as it looks.’’—Ghicago 
Tribune. 


Acoal dealer whom I used to know shouted 
one afternoon to an employee who was driv- 
ing out of the yard: ‘‘Hold on there, Jim! 
That coal can’t have been weighed. It looks 
to me large for a ton.’’ Jim shouted back, 
“This ain’t a ton, boss! It’s two tons.’ 

. “Oh, all right,” said the dealer in a mollified 
tone, ‘‘Beg your pardon. Go ahead.’’ 


Miss Jeannette Gilder was one of the 
ardent enthusiasts at the début of Tetrazzini. 
After the first act she rushed to the back of 
the house to greet one of her friends. 
“Don’t you think she is a wonder?” she 
asked excitedly. ‘She is a great singer, 
unquestionably,” replied her more phlegmatic 
friend, “but the registers of her voice are 
not so even as, for instance, Melba’s.”” ‘‘Oh, 
bother Melba,” said Miss Gilder. ‘‘Tetraz- 
zini gives more heat from her registers,’””— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


A good old Scotch minister, calling un- 
expectedly on a widow who lives in a cottage 
on the outskirts of the village, surprised 
her in the midst of washing a lot of clothes. 
She hurriedly hid behind a clothes-horse, and 
told her little boy to say that she was out. 
The visitor knocked at the door. ‘‘ Well, 
Jamie,” he said, ‘‘and where’s your mother ?” 
“‘My mother’s not in; she’s down the street 
on a message,”’ replied the boy with prompt- 
ness. ‘‘Indeed,’’ replied the minister, with 
a glance at the bottom of the screen. “‘Well, 
tell her I called, and say that next time 
she goes down to the village she had better 
take her feet with her.” 


A certain young preacher went down from 
Princeton to Philadelphia to preach. He 
was one of those extremely flowery preachers 
who sometimes dazzle rhetorically the 
congregation, and the elders of the church 
were besieged to have him down again. 
They at length consented; but the secretary 
had forgotten his name and he wrote to one 
of the seminary professors, saying: ‘‘ Please 
send us that floweret, streamlet, rivulet, 
starlight man, to preach for us next Sabbath, 
We have forgotten his name, but we have 
no doubt you will be able to recognize him.” 
He was recognized. He was sent. He 
became minister of the church.—Presby- 
lertan, 


The Christian Register 


SCO, 


Necklaces 
of very fine 
| Oriental 


PEARLS 


| 5IEWASHINGTON SF | 
CORNER-WEST-SF} 


PIPE & REED 


Slee On 


120 BOYLSTONS 


BOSTON — MASS. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE INBoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


224. A Little Catechism : 
Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in the 
form of twenty-three questions and answers. 
225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILuiAM H. Lyon, D.D. 


Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and life, not 
merely with persons and dates,—with substance, not form 
or outward circumstance, 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. 
By ArtTHUR A. BROOKS. 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, a re- 
ceptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of faith, are 
all essential elements. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any aa- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 

Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


(28) [APRIL 16 1908 


Educational. 
° Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wall-kngu edator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


2znd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships, Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. j 


The 
e School 


MacDuf fi 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuiiie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR | ACADEMY. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical — 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F, C, SOUTHWORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 


per copy. 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


Young People’s 


Street, Boston. 


HURCH 
a LARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRaY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


< 


